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PorrsmourH AND RoanoceE RatLroav.—The 
Editor acknowledges his obligation to R. H. 
Bradford, Esq., of Washington City, for a paper 
containing a report of the chief engineer of this 
railroad, a part of which will be found at page 
24, and the remainder will be given in a future 
number of the Journal. The prospects of this 
road may, we think, be considered very fair ; 
the more so at this moment, on account of the 
disposition exhibited in the Virginia Legislature, 
by the passage in the House of Delegates of a 
bill authorizing a subscription by the State for 
two-fifths of the stock of the company. The 
eompletion of the Roanoke and Portsmouth 
railread will be of immense benefit to the whole 
Roanoke country, as well as to the ancient city 
of Norfolk. Lands which have for years been 
of no value, or of go little value as to remain 
uncultivated, will be again brought into use. 
The construction of railroads, intersecting the 
various parts of Virginia and North Carolina, 
will have a tendency to check emigration, and 
of course to re-establish a different and more 
gratifying state of things in those States. 

In acknowledging our indebtedness to the 
numerous friends of the Journal for past favors, 
to which it is mainly indebted for its present 
standing, the Editor cannot refrain from soli- 
citing, and even urging, a continuance of the 
same kind feeling which has enabled him thus 
far to contribute to the extension of information 
caleulated in a high degree to promote the pros- 
perity of the country. With a continuance of 
their aid, and an increased exertion on his part, 


{than heretofore, such information as will pro-!|the plane, stands the engine-house for stationary 


‘Imote the convenience and happiness of the | 


|;mass of his countrymen. 
| 





IrHaca anp Owgco Rariroap.—In a recent 
excursion westward, we had an opportunity of 
passing over and examining a part of this road. 
From 2 previous hasty perusal of the report of, 
its able engineer, we were led to entertain a fa- 
vorable opinion of the mode of construction 
adopted by him—and a personal examination, 
we are much gratified to say, enables us to. speak 
in high terms of that part from the foot of the 
inclined plane to its termination at the inlet, 
which is now completed. The curve of this 
part of the road is upon a radius of 2,434 
fect, which may be considered an easy one 
for the use of locomotive power. The ascent 
from the wharf to the foot of the inclined plane, 
a distance of 5,366 fget, is at the rate of 7,9,%, ft 
per mile. ‘The rails are laid along and parallel 
to the inlet, ata distance sufficient to allow of 
a range of large storehouses between it and the 
water, 80 that-goods may be taken in from the 
CARS at one end, and from boats at the other. 
In forming the embankment for this part of the 
road, a channel for the stream or canal has been 
dug, which confines its waters within certain 
bounds, therefore does away, or remedies, a 
serious inconvenience, under which the place 
has sometimes labored, in consequence of its} 
overtiowing its banks. It will also, with a smull 
additional expense, enable boats to come quite 
up into the village. 
That part of the road, however, between the 
inlet and the foot of the inclined plane, loses, 
comparatively, its interest when you approach 
and ascend the inclined plane. This plane, 
probably, attains a greater elevation in the same 
distance, than any other in the world. It rises 
1 in 4,33,, or 405 feet in 1,733. It com- 
mences a short distance from the base of 
the hill with a high embankment, but soon finds 
a resting on a fitmer basis—the solid rock—a 
considerable excavation of which is - carried 
near to the summit, and upon which rails of 
the most permanent kind, being of white oak, 
12 inches square, secured in the best manner to 








the rock beneath, are laid. At a distance of 1 








he hopes to be able to diffuse, more widely 


feet, and an elevation of 405, from the base 





power, into the second story of which the plane 
is carried, in order to attain, in the shortest pos- 
sible distance, the greatest practicable elevation; 
directly at the south end of this building, and at 
an elevation of over 20 feet, the railroad crosses 
the Owego turnpike, and continues gradually te 
ascend for about seven miles, to the summit 
level; after which, it descends gradually to the 
Susquehannah, at Owego. 
will probably appear that so bold an ascent is 
injudicious—yet, on reflection, it will be con- 
ceded, we think, that, with a powerful st-a 
tionary engine, and a plane of uniform grade, 
the ascent of 404 feet may as well be over- 
come in five as in ten thousand feet. 

The second inclined plane commences @ 
short distance from the head of the first, but its 
ascent is only as 1 in 21, or 106 in 2,225 feet : 
thus overcoming, in the distance of 3,959°3 feet, 
an elevation of 511 feet. 
it, however, or 405 feet elevation, is attained 
w:thin the space of 1,733—which is probably a 
greater elevation than is attained on any other 
Railroad within the same distanee. 

Doubts are entertained by some of the policy 
of the measure, as they apprehend danger in 
descending. There will be danger, undoubted- 
ly, unless the machinery is appropriate to the 
occasion; but with such machinery,—and we 
were informed that Mr. Randall had also in. 
vented a safety-apparatus, which will prevent 
damage, even if the rope were to break,—we 
entertain no doubts of the complete success of 
the plane. It will be a curiosity in the history 
of Railroads. 

With a water communication on one side, 
and a railroad on the other, which will ere long 
be continued to this city, Ithaca, with her im. 
mense water power, which is said to be equal 
to the power of 30,000 horses, must become 
not only one of the most flourishing, but also 
one of the greatest manufacturing towns in the 
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Mr. Burden’s New Steamboat. By G. [Com-| 
municated for the American Railroad Jour. 
nal.] 

It is interesting to observe, as we Sometimes 
may, how nearly the extremes of the perfection 
of science, and the early rude essays of art, ap- 
proximate each other ; how often, when the ef- 
forts of genius, after long and painful study and 
experiment, have produced a work which ex- 
cites wonder and admiration. We may’ find 
among some of the earliest and rudest speci- 





ofthe successful application of the principle by 
men whose minds were never admitted even to) 
the vestibule of the science, and which has ex-| 
isted in the view of half the world for ages,| 
without ever having been known to arrest the 
eye of science with reference to the particular 
principle sought for. 

I was led to this remark by the notice I have 
seen in the Journal, of Mr. Burden’s new in- 
vented steamboat, the principle of which seems 
to be sofar in advance of all others heretofore 
known, that perhaps we might conclude that 
attempts so further improvements would be 
vain. It is indeed, so far as I can judge from|| 
the descriptions I have yet seen, a highly im- 
portant improvement, and Mr. Burden de-} 
serves much credit for his sagacity, enter-| 
prize, and perseverance. And the remark 
with which this article is introduced was far 
from being designed te detract from the merits 
of the invention, or the credit of the inventor. 
It was intended rather to excite attention to the 
fact, that a careful observation of many of the 
earliest essays of art may be useful in any en- 
deavors still further to improve this important] 
department of naval architecture, as well in as-| 
sisting the researches of science on other sub- 
jects. 

Of the various elements which enter into the 
composition of the most perfect specimens of 
naval architecture, some are, in a degree, in. 
compatible with others, Thus, of the respec- 
tive forms of construction best adapted for 
speed, burthen, safety, strength, or power of| 
sontrol, severally, no one can be exclusively | 
given, in its utmost extent, without destroying 
or essentially impairing the usefulness of ihe 
vessel] in respect to some other requisite pro- 
perties. 

Since the introduction and extension of rail- 
way conveyance has appeared to threaten al- 
most to supersede the use of canals, particularly 
in cases where speed of transportation was an 
essential object, the attention of a portion of the 
community has been directed to the question, 
whether the supposed limit to the speed of canal 
boats, occasioned by the accumulated resistance 
of the water in proportion to the increased velo- 
city of the boat, might not be overcome. The 
laws of matter and motion, however, were con- 
fidently {supposed to preclude the possibility of 
success, toany degreee which should approach 
to the velocity already attained on railways, (un- 
less perhaps at an expense of niotive power 

greaterthan avould be justifiable in practice.) 
ut experiments were instituted in Great Britain, 
which soon determined that a speed of at least 
15 miles per hour was attainable by a canal boat. 
with the power of a single horse. (I refer here 
to experiments on the Ardrossan, and on the 
Forth and Clyde canals, in 1830.) Later expe- 
riments may have produced still higher os , 
but I do not recollect to have seen any accounts 
of such. Mr. Burden’s. experiment, however, 


seems, so far as we can judge at present, to 
establish the fact that, by goog of steam, 











‘ . ‘ . | 
transportations, so far as velocity is concerned, } 


very that the resisting: power of water is no 


ness of conveyance over its surface. 
But, let us pause. Making certain degrees 
of allowance for the facility rendered by the 
more or less gradual and smooth outline of the 
curves forming the stem and stern of the boat, 
the power necessary to propel a vessel through 
the water is not so much proportioned to the aé- 
solute weight of the boat, or the quantity of water 
it displaces, as to the superficial measure of the 
greatest transverse section of that part of the 
boat which is immersed in the water. This 
principle has long been applied to practice in 
the construction of boats used to ascend our 
rapid rivers with heavy loads. These lave 
been made as narrow as they would bear with- 
out upsetting, or becoming too unsteady for 
safety ; and as long as they would bear without 
breaking, when they happened to I'c aground ; 
perfectly straight on the floor, with as long: a 
rake, fore and aft, as was consistent with con- 
venient management. They were so construct- 
ed from the observation of tiets, obvious to the 
eye of the practical boiunan, without refer- 
euce to recondite principies of physical science, 
because they knew no more of those principles 
than their effect on ie subject matter of their 
daily occupations. Yet they gained one of the 
points long sought by science. They trans- 
ported their louds, ascending against the smeoth 
rapid currents of our rivers, with the least pos- 
sible expenditure of muscular power, which 
was the only power then employed ; and this 
point was all they sought. But there were 
other points not attained in this simple con- 
struction. The lorg flat bottom, and strait 
‘* wall sides.” were well adapted to easy motion 
in a direct line forward, in perfectly smooth 
water, but to move in a curve line was not so 
easy, and to double a short point, or follow the 
sinuosities of some of the rivers and streams, 
without constantly chafing against the banks, 
would require more power to be exerted later- 
ally, than would be requisite for the direct pro- 
pulsion of the boat in the strongest current. 
fo navigate, also, in rough water, the long low- 
sided boat was unfit. ‘The short waves, not 
sufficiently broad and gradual to bear up the 
whole boat, were-yet sufficiently high to break 
over its sides, and fill and sink it. 
Mr. Burden’s improvement remedies both 
these disadvantages.{ The.curves of the bottom, 
as well as the sides of his boat, facilitate the 
steering, and place’ it under the control of 
the helm. His tight deck, (for so that part of 
his boat which lies out of the water may be 
termed,) prevents the filling and sinking of the 
boat in rough water; though, perhaps, some- 
thing of its speed in a direct line and smooth 
water may be sacrificed by the greater trans- 
verse section of the bilge. But ti ®is am nor 
consideration, compared with its other advan. 
tages. ‘The great length, compared with its 
smail transverse section, gives the advantage of 
increasing the tonnage without increasing the 
direct resistance to its speed; and the arched 
form of the whole, gives it all the strength 
which is consistent wlth other indispensible 
properties. 
But, the example of the river-boats, which I 
have cited, is not the only instance of the suc- 
cessful application in practice of principles un- 
known in theory (unless the practical observa- 
tions of the untutored savage may be said to be 
scientific theory in another form). 1 have, 
many years ago, with emotions of surprize and 
pleasure, watched the rapid gliding of the long, 
slender, curvilinear forms of the cedar canoes of 
the Indians navigating the waters of the Oronoke 
—the apparent ease with which they propelled 
them with their light paddles—the velocity of 
their direct movements, and the graceful ease of 





‘an ' e 
ed om smooth water, as easily as on land. The) and navigated the light birch bark canoe of th 
disparity, therefore, between railway and canal/{Indians of the Penobscot. Their speed—ease 


of propulsion—facility of evolutions—safety, in 


appéars by this to be immensely diminished, if|\skelful, yet, fragility and danger in unskilful, 
not perhaps annihilated ; and modern science ||hands—have long been a theme of admiration 
will glory over ignorant antiquity, in the disco-||to those to whom familiarity has not rendered 


the sight indifferent. ‘These, with those of the 


jonger an insuperable impediment to the swift-/|Oronoke, and other parts of the south, and, as 


far as I can judge from the descriptions I have 
seen, the astonishingly swift pirogues of the 
South Sea Islanders, are all actually formed at 
and below their water-line, substantially on the 
principle of Mr. Burden’s parabolic spindle! 
The savage fashions his rude back in the form 
which the experience of his forefathers has 
taught him was best adapted to obtain the ends 
desired—speed, safety, and ease of evolution, 
so far as circumstances would admit of their 
combination. But one thing more was wanting. 
The least possible width to the boat was neces- 
sary to diminish the resistance of the water to 
its rapid flight; but this rendered it too liable to 
be upset. To remedy this, the “ outrigger,” 
and the ‘“double-canoe” of the South Seas, 
appear. ‘These perhaps may have afforded 
the hint for the ‘ twin boat,’’ introduced but 
few years ago on the Forth and Clyde canal— 
and now to the latter succeeds, on the same 
radical principle, the “ twin parabolic spindle 
raft” (if Tl may be allowed to coin the appella- 
tion) of Mr. Burden. ° e x 

It is yet to be ascertained whether Mr. Bur- 
den’s boat will prove as valuable an improve. 
ment in navigating the ocean, as it appears to 
be in the mode of river and canal navigation. 
{ts ‘tight deck” gives it, in some respects, 
the advantage over its partial prototype, the 
Indian canoe ; but, for some purposes, the form 
of the latter may be preferred. It may, also, 
at present be doubted, whether the extreme 
length of the projecting part of the “spindle,” 
level with the surface of the water, may not, in 
ocean Navigation, expose it so much to the 
power of the waves, 2s to impede its motion and 
endanger its safety, more than sufficient to 
counterbalance its other advantages. But this 
is only the pea rpg suggestion of igno- 
rance ; and I would not, by any means, utter it 
to damp the ardor of inventive improvement, or 
diminish the credit due to the experiment thus 
far. Mr. Burden witl doubtless be stimulated 
by his present success, to study still farther 
improvements ; and will not, | am sure, impute 
the observations I have made to any unfriendly 
spirit. They are made on the spur of the mo. 
ment, under the influence of real pleasure at the 
annunciation I have just seen of his experi- 
ment, and a disposition to contribute my mite 
towards bringing to view any such facts in the 
history of the arts as may afford any lessons or 
hints useful to the cause of general improve- 
ment. The facts I have alluded to prove, at 
least, that one part of Mr. Burden’s principle— 
the form of his boat below the water-line—is a 
sound one-—that it has stood the test of long 
experiment... With respect to the other part— 
the unity of the whole to prevent the dangers, 
in rough water, of almost constant submersion 
—perhaps the “ kajak” of the Greenlander may 
afford an analogy of some importance. So that, 
on the whole, should Mr. Burden’s first experi- 
ment fail, or come short of complete success, he 
will have the support of long-tried facts to sus- 
tain him in asserting the soundness of the prin- 
ciples ; and need only to direct his attention to 
such improvements as may be necessary in the 
details, to make his invention eomplete in 
respects. Every American—indeed, every friend 
to the success of rightly-directed enterprize and 
the improvement of the condition of man—must 
cordially wish him success. fal 





Sreameoat New Eneuanp.—We are in- 
duced to insert the annexed testimony of the 
witnesses examined respecting the bursting of 
the boilers of the New England, notwithstand- 
ing its length, on account of the importance 
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melancholy interest connected with the case 
immediately under consideration, and the high 
scientific reputation of the gentlemen compos- 
ing the Board of Examiners. Public opinion 
had assigned a deficiency of water as the cause 
of the explosion ; but the Committee, after the 
most careful investigation, are unanimous in 
the belief that it was “the pressure of steam 
produced in the ordinary way, but accumulated 
to a degree of tension which the boilers were 
unable to sustain.” 

Alexander Marshall, Engineer—Was engi- 
gineer of the Steamboat New England, on the 
8th October last. Left New-York a few mi- 
nutes after 4, p. m., on that day, with a light 
pressure of steam. ‘The engine having been 
started cold, the steam did not increase till we 
had proceeded as far as Hurlgate. 

Tne average pressure used on the passage 
was from 10 to 12 inches. The steam rose 
after starting from 8 to 14 or 16 inches. At 7, 
p. M., left the engine in charge of Mr. Younger, 
the assistant engineer, and retired to rest with 
a view of taking his watch at 10Prp.m. Was 
called by Mr. Younger at 10 o’clock. There 
was a heavy sea in the sound, and, in conse- 
quence of orders which Capt. Waterman had 

iven, the steam was reduced to 8 or 9 inches. 

as obliged to stop before arriving in the river 
by order of the pilot, in order to adjust the 
wheelrope. Arrived in the river about 1 o’clock 
a.M. Missed the wharf at Saybrook, and after 
a second attempt to gain the wharf, some 
difficulty occurred with the lifting valves, in 
consequence of the binders by which they are 
confined being screwed too tight, which made 
it necessary to anchor. After loosening the 
valve rods, the boat got under way, and landed 
at Saybrook. Landed also at Lyme. Just 
before landing at Essex, went into fire-room 
and examined the gauge-cocks (water-cocks,) 
and found the water good in the boilers. This 
was three or four minutes previous tothe ex- 
plosion. The boat was stopped about two 
minutes at Essex to land a passenger, with the 
small boat. ‘Took hold of the pulley of the 
safety valve for the purpose of raising it, and 
at this moment the explosion took place. 
Does not know whether he had lifted the 
valve or not. 

- Being further examined, he says, that the 
steam-gauge did not exceed 14 inches while in 
the Sound nor 10 inches after entering theriver. 
This statement is not founded on actual mea- 
surement. There was no scale of inches mark- 
ed to either of the steam gauges. Refers only 
to the height of his own gauge in the engine 
room. Is aware that the steam-gauges in the 
two fire-rooms ranged considerably higher. 
Ascribes the difference to the greater expansion 
of the mercury in the fire-rooms, from the 
proximity to the fire. Had a greater pressure 
of steam immediately previous to the explosion 
than was proper to use in the river, where the 
boat does not steer well under a strong power, 
and this was the reason why witness attempt- 
ed to raise the safety valve. 

Witness further says, that the New England 
commenced her first trip on the 30th August 
last, under the charge of witness as engineer, 
he having been employed to set up the engine. 
The charge of the engine was afterwards given 
to Mr. Potter, the engineer of the company who 
owned the boat. ; 

Witness again took charge of the engine on 
the trip previous to that on which the accident 
‘occurred, in consequence of the illness of Mr. 
‘Potter. Witness was employed as engineer of 


boat was run by him during the season of navi- 


night of the accident was not at any time influ- 
‘enced by a desire to shorten the passage. Heard 


him in the New 


| 





20 years engaged in his present business. Has 
served a regular apprenticeship in the manu- 
facture of engines. Has been employed in 
New-York by Mr. M‘Queen, Mr. Allaire, Mr. 
Sabbatton, and the West Point Foundry Asso- 
ciation. 

The safety valve of the New England was 
loaded 18 pounds in the square inch, and its 
position on the steam pipe 1s 20 feet, or more, 
trom the boilers. Besides two regular weights 
on the safety valve, there were two extra 
weights, a 50,anda23. ‘The valve will blow 
off at 8 pounds to the square inch, with the 
two regular weights. ‘This is owing to the 
lever of the safety valve having been shortened 
about 2 feet, to bring it within the walls of the 
room by which it is enclosed. The diameter 
of the safety salve is 10} inches. The diame- 
ter of the steam pipes which lead from the 
boiler is about 10 inches. 

Robert Younger, Assistant Engineer.—Wit- 
ness started from New-York at a few minutes 
past 4 o’clock, p. M., as assistant to Marshall. 
At 7, p. m., Marshall left the engine in charge 
of witness. About half past 8, Capt. Water- 
man came to the engine-room and asked if the 
engine did not labor too muchinthesea. Also 
inquired the height of the steam-gauge; was 
answered 10 inches. Capt. Waterman request- 
ed him not to carry any more. Witness then 
blew off steam, and went to the fire-room and 
gave directions for less fire. Run with steam 
from 8 to 10 inches, till Mr. Marshall came on 
deck ‘at 10 o’clock. Witness examined the 
water in the boilers frequently on the passage. 
Did not see the height of the steam-gauge for 
the last 10 or 15 minutes previous to the explo- 
sion, because his view of the gauge while 
standing at his post in the engine-room was 
obstructed by an appendage to the steam-pipe. 
There was no difficulty occurred in the ma- 
aagement of the water in the boilers. One of 
the boilers foamed once while Mr. Marshall 
was below. ‘This was gamer | stopped 
by putting oil into the force pump. The steam 
was blown off at Saybrook while lying to for 
the purpose of loosening the binders of the 
lifting rods. ‘This was before landing at Say- 
brook Point. ‘The position of the bulk-head 
lid not prevent the raising of the safety valve. 
Witness saw the moveable part of the bulk- 
head in its proper place on the morning after 
the accident. Is certain of this from his own 
personal examination. Has never witnessed 
an accident of this kind before. Has been 12 
years engaged in the business of making en- 
zines. Made his ‘first trip as am acting engi- 
1eer in the New England when the boat was 
irst started. Assisted Marshall in fitting up 
the engine. Thinks that there was no want of 
water above the flues, but is of opinion that 
the steam had blown the water from the legs 
of the boilers. 

William\V ail, Pilot.—Says that the New Eng- 
land left New-York at 12 minutes past 4 P. m 
in company with the steamboat General Jack- 
son. The steamboat Boston left the wharf 
soon after the New England. The Boston 
gained upon the New England till they reached 
Hurlgate. The New-England then got more 
steam on, and drew away from the Boston. 
Found a heavy sea in the Sound, after passing 
Sand’s Point, and the Boston then preserved her 
distance. The New England steers very badly. 
After passing Falkner’s Island, the wheelrope 
got foul, and detained us a few minutes, and 
the boat fell into the trough of the sea. Off 
Killingworth, and again off Duck Island, the 
same detention occurred. . When off Cornfield 
Point, (Saybrook,) witness told the engineer 
that the boat would hot steer.in the dark with 
such a heavy sea, and told him not to carry 
over seven inches, and ung the same 
direction to the engineer. when in the river. 
When crossing the bar at the mouth of Con- 
necticut river, the boat steered véry bad, and 
was obli to ring the bell to shut off the 








used b 
Witness has been 


steam. issed the dock twice at Saybrook, 


to take a line. Backed down to near the Fort, 
where, owing to some difficnlty with the valves, 
the boat could not be started ahead, and was 
obliged to anchor to prevent drifting on shore. 
Went into the engine-room and waited twenty 
minutes for the engineer to get ready for’ a 
start. Looked into the fire-room and asked if 
the water was plenty in the boilers, and was 
answered ‘yes.’ Got up the anchor and landed — 
at Saybrook. Started again from Saybrook, 
and was obliged again to order the steam shut 
off, because it was difficult to steer the boat. 
Landed at Lyme, and on starting again, found 
that the boat jumped so with a head of steam, 
and steered so badly, that it was necessary to 
shut off the steam again, and continued shut 
off till we reached Essex, seven miles from Say- 
brook. Was detained three or four minutes in 
landing at Essex. When the small boat had 
landed, Capt. Waterman gave the word, and 
witness rung the bell to start the engine, and 
the explosion immediately followed. 

The steam was not blown off at Essex. 
Witness thought at the time that there was 
too much steam on. Heard but one explosion, 
which was like a heavy fall or crash Had 
been pilot of the New England for 30 days, 
which was nearly as long as the boat had run. 
The accident occurred an instant after ringing 
the bell to go ahead. Witness had felt appre- 
hensions for his personal safety, on account of 
the pressure of steam which was carried ; 
judged of this by the motion of the engine 
und the management of the boat. Saw at Say- 
brook, the steam-gauge standing at 12 or i4 
inches, and cautioned the fireman against car- 
rying too much steam. The stopat Essex was 
no longer than $ or 4 minutes. 

The greatest distance gained of the Boston 
was about two miles and a half, which was 
near the head of the Sound. The Boston was 
aearly abreast when we entered the river. 
Witness is unable to make up his mind as to 
the cause of the accident, but thinks that the 
rent commenced in the legs of the boiler near 
the after end. 

Giles Farnham, Fireman.—This witness was 
m duty at the larboard boiler. Took the first 
watch from New-York, and went below at 8 
Yelock. Took his second watch after 12 
yYelock, just before the boat entered the river. 
There were but 8 or 10 inches steam on the 
boiler before the boat arrived at Saybrook. 
The steam-gauge rose to 12 or 13 inches while 
lying at anchor at that place. Blew off the 
steam to 7 inches, and pumped water by hand 
into the larboard boiler. itness says the 
water was lower in the boiler at this time than 
it any other, béing at the 2d cock. ‘The other 
Soiler needed no supply. Witness examined 
the water every five minutes. Started from 
Saybrook with water at three cocks, and kept it 
afterwards at four cocks till the time of the ac- 
cident. Above Lyme there was moresteam on 
chan there ought to be for the river. The float- 
‘ng stick in the steam-guage in the larboard 
} furnace was within two inches of the upper or 
boiler deck, when the boat stopped at Essex, 
and witness supposes it must have reached the 
deck previous to the accident. 

While the boat was stopped at Essex, tried 
the water-cocks, and found the water as high 
as the upper cock. The witness then went 
over to the starboard fire-room, and told Bell, 
the other fireman on duty, that “ he would not 
have to fire up again for a week if they went 
on so.” Had but a moderate fire at this time in 
the furnace. Says, the extra pressure was ow- 
ing to the engine being shut offso much. At 
the moment of the cxpiiside witness was sit- 
ting on the rail of the fire-room gangway, at 
the outside of the guard, conversing with. Bell, 
the other fireman. Witness heard a sudden 
cracking of the boiler, and attempted to look 
round to see what was the matter, which was 
the last he knew till he found himself in the 
water. Was severely scalded, but succeeded 
in swimming to the e. Witness says that 








in consequence of no person being on the dock 


when there was no steam on the boiler, the top 
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of his gauge-rod was so short as to fall three 
inches below the top of the rauzzle of the steam- 
gauge, and therefore did not indicate so much 
pressure as the gauge of the other boiler, that 
is, did not indicate the whole amount of pres- 
sure by three inches. 

Edwin Bell, Fireman.—Was in charge of the 
starboard boiler at the time of the accident. 
Left New-York with seven inches steam, and 
carried about the same pressure till throuzh 
Haurlgate, after which carried 12 or 13 inches 
till dark. 

Was then directed by Mr. Younger to keer 
8 or 9 inches, which was done till 8 o’clock, 
when witness took his watch below. Came 
on duty, and took the fire again at Saybrook. 
at which time there were 8 or 9 inches of steain 
on, and the fire was run down. Capt. Water- 
man came and asked witness about the water. 
examined and found three full cocks. Witness 
had no occasion to supply his boiler by the 
hand-pump. At Lyme, the steam-gauge was 
at 12 or 13 inches, and on reaching Essex, the 
gauge-rod{ was within 3 or 4 inches of the 
upper deck. 

hen the boat stopped it soon rose to th« 
deck. Witness then turned off the condensed 
water from the steam-gauge, which caused it 
to fall about two inches, but it soon rose as 
high as before. Tried the water-cocks, and 
found good solid water at three lower cocks, 
and steam and water at the upper cock. Went 
over to the larboard boiler when first we stop- 
ped at Essex, and found $ cocks of good water, 
and the gauge-rod three or four inches from the 
deck. ‘The guageé-rod of the starboard boiler 
usually stood higher than the one in the lar- 
board fire-room. 

Witness never saw the float rods of the 
steam-gauges so high as at this time. Has run 
in the boat from her first trip. Witness told 
Giles (Farnham,) when the latter came intc 
his room, “that they would not have to fire 
up more than once more during the whole 
watcli.” 

There was a light fire kept up between 
Lyme and Essex. Witness heard no steam 
blown off at Essex. The accident happened 
about $ o’clock in the morning. The New 
England came out from New-York before the 
Boston. At 8 o’clock the Boston was aboui 
two miles astern. 

Isaac Seymour, Mate.—Agrees in the state- 
ments made by Mr. Vail. In the Sound, 
from Sands’ Point to Matinecock Point, the 
steam stood at the pressure about 8 inches, and 
Mr. Marshall was sometime blowing off 
Marshall said that it was made faster than he 
wanted it, and he should speak to the firemen. 
Thinks there were 10 or 12 inches on the gauge 
in the engine-room, at the time when the boat 
was anchored at Saybrook, and they com. 
menced blowing off. Saw the water tried in 
the boilers at Saybrook, which showed plenty. 
The larboard boiler was then pumped into by 
hand. 

Perceived no difficulty in working the boat, 
except at Saybrook. Was not apprehensive of 
any accident. Was employed in landing with 
the small boat at Essex. Saw Mr. Marshall 
visit the fire-room just before the landing at 
Essex. Witness was facing the dock when he 
first heard a cracking noise, and was in the 
act of turning towards the steamboat when the 
“explosion instantly followed. 

The Jarboard boiler, which was nearest to 
witness, exploded a little before the other. 
Could just perceive the difference. ; 

Roswell Potter, Engineer.—Witness has run 
the New England as engineer since she first 
commenced running, except the first and last 
trip, when he stayed back on account of ill 
health. Had no reason to expect that any 
thing would go wrong. Usually carries from 
14 to 17 inches of steam on the boilers of the 
New England. The engine is iptended for 
carrying 16 to 18 inches. Safety valve, as 
loaded at the time of the accident, would begin 
te blow off at 18 inches. Had three steam- 


without blowing out the mercury. Steam-) 
zauges of this length are now used in the steam-' 
boats. The gauges in the fire-rooms would 
stand $4 yinches higher than the engincer’s 
zauge in the engine-room ; supposes this to be 
owing to the loss of heat from the steam in 
passing through the steam-pipe. Has ran 
with Capt. Bunker to New-Haven, with steam 
it 8 inches. This was several years ago. 
Boilers are now made stronger than those 
which were formerly used. 

The extreme of safe pressure on the boilers of 
the New England he thinks to be 22 to 24 
inches. The boat would not sail faster with 
this pressure than with 17 inches. Has had 
24 inches on the boilers; once, when the boat 
was on trial, and at other times since. This 
was occasioned by stopping the engine. Has 
not seen the gauge rods rise as high as the 
boiler deck in any case. Witness examined 
the steam-gauge in the engine-room after the 
accident, and found it in perfect order, with the 
mercury remaining in the gauge. Also, found 
mercury in one of the fire-room gauges, both 
of which were torn down by the explosion. 
The height of the gauge rod, when up to the 
deck in the fire-room, would be 28 inehes. 
After turning off the condcused water from 
above the mercury, we get the true guage. 
Has not known any racing with the New 
England, except with the steamboat Provi- 
dence, on which cccasion had bad. wood, 
and could get a pressure of but 11} inches. 
The engineer must stand constantly at the 
engine to attend to the orders of the pilot. 
Was enginecr of the steamboat Oliver Ells- 
worth for several years, and usually carried 
from 12 to 14 inches of steam on the boiler of 
that boat. The Oliver Ellsworth has the 
strongest boiler. The latter is made of stouter 
copper than those of the New England, is 94 
feet in diameter by 16} feet in length, and is 
stronger braced than. any boiler the witness 
has ever seen. The engine of the New Eng- 
land is nearly four times the power of that of 
the Oliver Ellsworth. ‘Thinks that the middle 
legs of the boilers were heated, and that they 
now appear to be annealed, and different. from 
the outside of the boiler. The force pumps of 
the New England are very large, and will fill 
the boilers running over full from Saybrook to 
Essex, The New England will steer well with 
8 or 10 inches steam in smooth water. The 
Oliver Ellsworth formerly carried from 12 to 
14 inches, and now carries 16 to 18 inches. 
The M‘Donough carries 12 to 14 inches. On 
being further examined, witness says that one 
of the boilers of the New England was patched 
twice on the middle leg at the after end, and 
that a similar patch was put upon the same 
part of the other boiler. ‘There was a crack in 
the flange at this point, which made it leak, 
but these repairs did not stop it. ‘This was the 
trip previous to the accident. ‘The safety 
valve would commence blowing off at 18 
inches, but had carried 24 inches with the 
same weights, with the steam blowing through 
the valve. The boilers had not been proved 
above 24 inches. Had found the brace-bolts 
between the top of the furnace and the con- 
nection of the flues to the steam chimney, to 
be leaky, owing to a straitening in the angle 
of the braces. Had taken them out, and put 
strait screw bolts in their stead. This was 
on the second trip which the boat made. Con- 
siders the engine to be of 120 horse power. 

. Adam Hall, Engineer.—W itness is chief en- 
gineer of the establishment of the West Point 
Foundry Association. .Made the engine and 
boilers of the New England. The boilers were 
8 feet.4 inches wide, 8 feet high, and about 15 
feet long. Each boiler had two arched flues 
and five circular return fines of 16 inches in 
‘diameter. ; 

The arches were made of rolled copper, No. 
8, wire gauge, the outer shell of No. 4, and the 
circular flues of No. 5. The boilers were placed 











one on each guard of the steamboat, at the 





gauges, which would rise from $1 to $2 inches'!distance of about 25 feet from the engine. The 


boilers were strongly braced with j inch bolts 
through the legs or fat sides, at the distance 
of 9 inches, and the arches were secured to the 
upper parts of the boiler by long bolts of 3 inch 
copper, with screw fastenings. The steam- 
pipes were also of copper 10 or 10} inches in 
diameter, and the safety valve was of the dia- 
meter of 104 inches. The latter was calculated 
to blow off at a pressure of 20 inches; but the 
lever was afterwards shortened to about two 
feet, and new weights added, after the boat 
commenced running. There were four water 
cocks on each boiler, for ascertaining the height 
of the water. 

The lowest of these cocks was three inches 
above the highest part of the upper flues, and 
each successive cock was placed three inches 
higher than the preceding one, the upper cock 
being twelve inches above the flues. itness 
had proved the boilers. Thinks that the boil- 
ers should have borne fifty pounds to the square 
inch, if there had been no previous imperfec- 
tion. Tne strength of copper, as compared 
with iron, is nearlyas$to 5. The difference 
witness says 1s 60 per cent. in favor of iron. 
Copper has been preferred as a material for 
boilers, because it suffers less, from corrosion. 
Copper is weakened by the action of heat at 
about 250 degrees. The strength of iron is 
increased when exposed to heat up to a certain 
point of temperature. A copper boiler will 
bear a greater pressure when cold than when 


450, will bear a greater pressure than when 
cold. Has tried experiments with Mr. Stevens 
on a flat iron boiler, braced at distances of 8 
inches, with 3 inch brace bolts, at distances of 
6 inches with ¢ bolts, and at 5 inches with 4 
inch bolts. One of the 3 bolts broke at 756 
pounds to the square inch. Three of the ¢ 
bolts gave way at 256 pounds to the inch, and 
4 inch braces stood this pressure without inju- 
ry. The power was applied by a water press, 
the safety valve beitig carefully loaded with an 
addition of 10 pounds at each trial. Witness 
thinks, from the appearance of the metal, that 
the rent of the boilers must have commenced 
in the arches near their connection with the 
after end. Knows Alexander Marshall, and 
would have no hesitation in trusting him With 
thecare of an engine in any case. Witness 
employed him to take charge of a high pres- 
sure engine last winter. 

Henry Waterman, Jr., Captain of "the New 
England.—Left New-York without working 
the engine warm, and run the steam down to 
4 or 5inches. The Boston left soon after us, 
and came pp-—strong till we got through the 
gate. Then got on 10 or 12 inches of steam 
and drew away from the Boston. Might be 14 
or 2 miles ahead at 7} to 8 o’clock. At this 
time felt a little alarmed for the laboring of the 
engine in the heavy sea with 12 or 15 inches. 
Usually works 14 or 18 inches when in full 
speed. Was often in the fire-room, till half 
past 10, when he retired. Below Falkner’s 
Island, the wheelrope got foul, which brought 
him on deck, the boat boing in the trough of the 
sea. Crossed the bar, and got into the river at 
1 o’clock, it being low water. Made two at- 
tempts to land at Saybrook, and failed, owing 
to there being no one to fasten a line on 
shore. Anchored in consequence of a diffi- 
culty in moving the valve rods, and blew off the 
steam. Observed the fireman pumping up one 
of the boilers, and ordered others to assist him. 
When the engineer was ready, got under wey 
immediately, and went to the wharf, Hea’ 
no complaint of the boat behaving worse than 
common. Saw nothing unusual or alarming. 
Carried less steam in the sound than usual, on 
account of the heavy sea. Should have carried 
from Ae te 18 ince sed the water been 
smooth. Had a favorable pa ting 
the heavy sea. Did not notice the stave of the 
steam after leaving Saybrook. Had no appre- 
hension, or fears of any kind at the time, 
had heard none expressed by the passengers, 





heated. An iron boiler, if not heated beyond. 
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Fig. 2—Cross Section. 





Rergrences.—a the outer shell’ of the boiler; 5} the arches or tops of the main or furnace flues; ¢c the 
or return flues ; fff the water in the boilers; ggg g g 
for the fire through the flues to the chimney ; & the iron chimney-pipe, cut off above its junction 
with the steam chimney ; j the furnace door ; kk the chamber; i the water-cocks. 


steam chimney; ddd the water-legs ; eee eee the upper 
the 








or other persons on board. Had full confidence} 
in the perfection and strength of the boilers! 
and machinery. This confidence was derived! 
from the experience we had already had. Wit-! 
ness has been five years in the steamboat busi- 
ness, and has had charge of a boat for the last 3 
years. Was making no unusual exertions to 
reach Hartford early, and felt no inducement to 
such a course. 

Has accidentally fallen in company with 
other steamboats since he has run the New 
England, and had not been able to keep as 
much steam while so in company as was 
desirable, the boilers being too small for the 
engine, and could not, on an average, in these 
cases, keep more than 18 inches. Six persons! 
were blown overboard by the explosion, ofj 
whom two were drowned. ‘Witness is not able 
to form an opinion as to the immediate cause of 
the accident. 

Mr. Samuel M. Hayden.—The witness lives 
at Essex, about 25 rods from the spot were the 
disasters occurred. Heard.the steam when the! 
New England arrived at Essex, the noise of 
which continued while the boat was landing. 
Witmuess doubts if jit was three minutes from 
the time he first heard the steam, till the ex- 
Plosion took place. 

is first knowledge of the arrival of the 
steamboat was from hearing the steam. There 
were two distinct explosions, following very 
closely, and “lapping on to each other.” The 








Fitteen persons have died, including those 
whose bodies were found in the river. 





#-Such'is the;evidence which was submitted to 
our consideration. It was also testified by one 


which the fire is held in check, was not chased 
during the stop at Essex, a fact which has not 
been recorded in its proper place. We consider 
it a remarkable fact, as well as an important 
circumstance in respect to the success of our 
investigation, that we have been able to obtain 
the testimony of the engineers and firemen 
who were on duty at the time of the explosion, 
all of whom were providentially saved. This 
has relieved the case from much of that obscu- 
rity which has-rested on other disasters of this 
kind, where those immediately in charge of the 
boilers and engine have been the principal 
sufferers. 
We annex sketches of the longitudinal and 
cross sections of the boilers of the New Eng- 
land, reduced from the original drafts from 
which the boilers were constructed, which will 
serve to illustrate the foregoing descriptions. 
The various theories and conjectures which 
have been put forward to account for this disas- 
ter may be comprized under the three follow- 
ing heads. 
I. The production of some gas, (probably 
hydrogen.) suddenly evoived in great quantity. 
2. A supposed injurious heating of the water 


of the firemen, that the damper, by means of 


















boiler, in consequence of water being driven b 
the steam into the upper part of the boiler, an 
perhaps causing a rapid production of steam on 
its return to the heated metal, 
_ 3. A deficiency, at the time of the accident, 
in the quantity of water which it is necessary to 
catry in the boilers, owing to the carelessness 
of those in attendance, or to their being de- 
ceived in the examination of the water-cocks. 
it has been supposed that the metal of the 
boilers may thus have been weakened by heat 
or that the sudden suffusion of water on the 
metal thus: neated, occasioned by the sudden 
lischarge of steam at the safety valve, may 
have generated steam in such quantity, and in 
a manner so instantaneous, as to destroy the 
boiler. 
. 4. Stress of steam, accumulated beyond what 
the boilers were able to sustain. 
1. It is suppposed by some that the explosion 
was produced by gas. 

2. Others ascribe the explosion in question, to 
an over heating of the water legs of the boiler. 

3. By others, the explosion is uscribed to defi- 
ciency of water. 
After some lengthy objections to these sup 
positions, which we have not room for, they 
state— 
_ “© We are constrained to adopt the remain- 
ing conclusion, and give it as the unanimous 
opinion of the board of examiners,—That the 
eaplosion of the steamboat New England was 
caused by the pressure of steam, uced in the 
ordinary way, but accumulated to a degree of 
tension which the boilers ‘were unable to sustain.” 
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a. 





[For the American Railroad Journal.)} 
Mr. Epiror: «I wrote an article in your 
Journal, volume II, page 756, “ on the southern 
ter mination of the Boston and Providence Rail- 
road,” which is replied to by a writer in your 
Journal, volume II, page 788; who attempts to 
convey the belief that it is the “termination of 
the Stonington and Providence” Railroad that is 
in question, instead of the Boston and Provi- 
dence; by which disingenuous subterfuge, an 
attempt is made to deceive the public. 

The low insinuations of a personal nature do 
not affect the merits of this question, and can 
have but little weight with a discerning com- 
munity, who may chance to read the communi- 
cations alluded to. Among other erroneous 
stafements, this writer, referring to the Paw- 
tucket Company, says—* These men profess to 
have an entire confidence on the committees 
appointed for the sole purpose of considering 
the,termination spoken of.” I will answer that, 
so far as that relates to the committee of the 
Boston and Providence Railroad Company, that 
no sucii confidence has been expressed. 
The writer above referred to “ offers his con- 
\gratulations to the Pawtucket Company, on the 
zagacity of their counsel.” Far better had this 
writer reserved his congratulations for the 
“ Boston and Providence Railroad Company,” 
whose cause, I presume, he means to espouse, 
(though he attempts to disguise it.) 
On the honesty and integrity of their advo- 
cate, as manifested by his own false and puerile 
communication. As the writer above alluded 
to does not enter into the merit of the question, 
no farther fremark here is necessary, bat shall, 
in a future communication, refer to the subject 
of the 
“ Southern Termination of the Boston and 
Providence Railroad.” 





Heatine Stoves.—The wood used in close 
stoves should be sawed to the length of three 
or four inches, and put as near the door or 
draft as possible ; one or two sticks, if placed 
parallel to the door, will produce a much greater 
body of flame than if placed in the usual diree- 














last explosion appeared to be the sharpest. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF bis: ig per cents 


CANAL FUND. 


of 1837, 723,039 51 


- ‘The annual report of the Commissioners of the||5 per cents 


Canal Fund, was presented tothe Assembly on Wed. 
nesday. It appears from this repor!, thatthe total 


- ef 1845, 428,924 05 ~ 
—— 1,566,310 03 





amount of tolls collected on all the canals of the||To canal superintend- 


State, for the year ending 30th Sept. 1833, is as fol- 
lows, viz: 
Erie and Champlain canals, 
Oswego canal, } 
Cayuga and Seneca canals, 


The expenses of collection are de. 
ducted from the tolls received by the 
collectors, which add, say 


And it gives, as the total amount 
of tolls, $1,385,955 45 
The Erie and Champlain canal fund, has a con. 
sidorable revenue in addition to that derived from 
canal tolls. The highly prosperous condition of this 
fund, is exhibited in the report as follows: 


The actual amount of revenue received on ac-||Of this balance there was in deposite 


count of the Erie and Champlain canal fund, from 
all sources, from the 30th September, 1832, to 30th 
September, 1833, is as follows, viz: 

$1,324,421 63 


From tolls, 
Vendue duty, 181,014 23 
227,860 05 


Salt duty, 
Interest upon'’deposites of sur- 
122,236 74 


plus monies, 
Interest upon loan to Albany, 


and upon investments in 

stocks, 18,083 16 
Interest on bonds for sales of 

lands, 934 43 
Penalties, and sale of stone at 

little basin, 64 17 





Total revenue, $1,874,614 41 

The actual amount of expenditures 
during the year has been as follows, 
viz: 

For intereston loans, $357,794 88 

Repairs of the canals by 
superintendents, 330,759 44 

Expenses on account of 
canals, by Canal Com. 
missioners, 

Salaries of Weighmas- 
ters, assistants, &c., 
Salary of clerk, and other 
incidental expenses, 
Printing, including circu. 
lars, blanks, and all 
other printing for the 

Canals, 

Tolls refunded, 

Costs of suits brought 
for penalties for vio. 
lations of canal regu- 
lations, 

To the proprietors of the 
Albany basin, 

To Samuel Young, Canal 
Commissioner, 

To George W. Newell, 

' 2d Deputy Comptrol- 
ler, canal department, 

Tor clerk hire in the ca. 
nal department of the 
Comptroller’s office,es. 
timated for one year, 


35,264 66 
4,602 25 
447 34 


2,016 61 
551 22 


489 21 
6,470 25 
304 14 


453 08 


1,300 00 
——__ 739,453 08 


Thus showing the nett revenue of the 
Erie and Champlain canal fund, af. 
ter paying all expenses, to amount 
to the sum of $1,135,161 33 
The report states the amount of surplus funds un- 

der the care of the Commissioners, on the 30th Sept. 

1832, at , 

$3,055,247 65 


1,875,655 50 
Making a total sum to be accounted 
for by the Commissioners, of 
This sum is accounted for as fol- 
lows, viz. 
Paid for interest on ca- 
nal loans, 


And the amonnt received since, up to 
30th Sept. 1833, at 





$4,930,913 15 


$356,794 88 


$1,324,421 63)| ers, : 35,264 66 
20,950 23||To Crooked Lake Ca- 
14,783 59]| nal Fund,premium on 

wevthtpicanent) GROCK, 20,462 26 
$1,360,155 45||For sundry expendi- 
tures on account of 

the canals, 13,406 79 
25,800 00||For clerk hire in the 

: canal dep’t, - 5,380 33 

—_——_ 2,328,318 39 


ents, 330,759 44 


To Canal Commission- 








Leaving a balance inthe hands of the 
the Commissioners, on the 30th 
Sept., 1833, applicable to the canal 

debt, of $2,602,594 76 


and on loan in sundry banks, on the 
30th Sept.,the sum of $2,510,941 81 
Loaned and invested in 
stocks, 91,652 95 

——_——— 2,602,594 76 
The Erie and Champlain canal stocks are redeem. 
able in 1837 and 1845. The following statement ex. 
hibits the amount of stocks unpaid at the close o1 
September 1832, the amount redeemed during the 
year ending 30th September, 1833, and the amount 
outstanding at the latter perisd, viz: 
Six percents of 1837, outstanding 
30th Sept. 1832, 
Redeemed during the year ending 
30th Sept. 1833, 


Outstanding, 30th Sept. 1833, $1,429,870 65 
Five per cents of 1837, outstanding 
30th Sept., 1832, 
Redeemed during the year ending 
30th Sept., 1833, 


$2,093,500 00 
663,629 35 





$1,395,500 00 
391,250 17 


Outstanding, 30th Sept. 1833, 1,004,249 83 
Six per cents of 1845, outstanding 
30th Sept. 1832 (none redeemed), 
Five per cents of 1845, outstanding 
30th Sept. 1832, 

Redeemed during the year, 


850,000 00 


$2,662,035 86 
413,497 05 


Outstanding, 30th Sept. 1833, 2,238,538 81 





Total amount of Erie aad Champlain 
canal stock unpaid, 30th Septem. 
ber, 1833, 

From this amount deduct the means 
in the hands of the Comnnissioners 
at the close of the fiscal year, and 
applicable to the redeinption of this 
debt, as before stated, 


$5,522,659 29 


2,602,594 76 








And there will remain a balance of 
the Erie and Champlain canal debt, 
as yet unprovided for, of $2,920,064 53 
If the annual receipts for three years to come 
should equal the revenue for the year embraced in 


the entire debt contracted for the construction of 
the Erie and Champlain canals, nine years before the 


the stock. 
We quote the following paragraphs from the re- 
port: 
Redemption of Canal Stock. 

“From the foregoing statement it will be scen 
that since the last annual report, the commissioners 
have purchased and cancelled $1,478,376 57 of the 
stock issued for the construction of the Erie and 
Champlain canals. 


to the redemption of the debt, in conformity with the 





For purchase of canal 
stock, viz: 
5 percents 


latest period fixed by the State for the redemption of 





the Commissioners kept a deposite of $20,000 in the 
bank in New York, where the transfers of stock are 
made, for the purpose of purchasing stock, should 
an opportunity offer ; but the effort to obtain it in this 
way proved entirely unsuccessful. 

The surplus moneys which have been rapidly ac- 
cumulating since 1826, amounted, on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1832, as stated in the last annual report, to 
the sum of $3,055,247 65. This great accumulatiun 
of funds in the hands of the Commissioners, with the 
prospect of having this sum increased, by the ordi- 
nary receipts, to at least six millions of dollars, be- 
fore any portion of the debt would be payable, has 
been a source of much solicitude to the Commission- 
ers; and they have been so fully impressed with the 
importance of availing themselves of the first, and 
of every opportunity to purchase and cancel the 
stock, that all the loans and deposites of the surplus 
moneys have been made with reference to this ob- 
ject. 

“The banks which receive the tolls from the 
collectors, and the genera! depositing banks in Al- 
bany, are under a stipulationto pay the Commission. 
ers’ drafts at sight, for the sums held by them re- 
spectively ; and the banks which have loans from 
these funds, and pay 4 1-2 and 5 per cent. interest, 
are liable to be drawn upon by the Commissioners 
on a notice of sixty days. ‘The measures of the 
Commissioners have been such, that there has been 
no period forthe last seven years, in which the en. 
tire amount of funds under their care could not have 
been applied to the payment of the debt, ona notice 
of sixty days; and one half of the surplus has con- 
stantly been in a situation to be drawn at sight. 
‘¢The Commissioners have ne reason to question 
the ability of the banks to comply with these stipula- 
tions. It has been aprehended, however, that if 
the moneys belonging to this fund were allowed tu 
accumulate in the banks until the yéar 1837, and 
were to be at that time drawn for the payment of the 
entire sum which is then reimbursable, it might ec- 
casion a severe pressure upon the customers of the 
banks, if not uponthe banks themselves. 

‘¢In the last annual report the Commissioners pre- 
sented this subject to the consideration of the legis. 
lature, that they might, if they thought proper, pre. 
scribe limits to the loans to Banks, and also that the 
remarks of the Commissioners might reach the in- 
stitutions interested, and prepare them for the event 
apprehended. 

‘¢ The Commissioners were so strongly impressed 
with the importance of applying the surplus funds 
to the payment of the canal debt, that they deter- 
mined in January last to redeem the stock, whenev- 
er it could be obtained on such terms as would ren- 
der the purchase equal to an investment at an inter- 
est of about 3 1-2 per cent. 

‘©On the 28th of ‘January, the Commissionars re- 
ceived an offer from Messrs. Prime, Ward, King & 
Co. of $30,000 of the 6 per cents. of 1837, at a pre- 
mium of 9 per cent. with the addition of the interest 
upon the stock, from the Ist of January to the date 
ofthe purchase. This offer was accepted, and the 
persons of whom the stock wag purchased, were in. 
formed that the Commissioners would redeem any 
amount of the 6 per cent. stock of 1837 at the same 
rate, and would pay a premium of 6 per cent. for the 
5 per cents. which are reimbursable at the same 
time ; and that these prices would be paid until the 


this Report, there will be funds sufficient to pay off} Ist of July following. 


‘*This determination of the Commissioners was 
made known to other dealers in stocks; and letters 
were also addressed by the Comptroller to a number 
of the stockholders whose residences were knowh, 
offering the premiums before stated, as an indace- 
roent for them to surrender the stock.” 

“On the Ist of August, the stock of 1837 then 
having about four years to run, the Commissioners 
resolved to reduce the premium one per cent. and 
from that time, to the lst of January, 1834, to pay 
5 per cent. premium and the current interest upon 
the 5 per cent. stock, and 8 per cent. and interest 
upon the 6 per cents.; and the Comptroller, on the 


“The 7th sec., title 2d, of chap. 9th of the Ist part of ||? : : P 
the Revised Statutes, provides that ‘ the Commission. th of August, issued a circular, which was eent to 


ers of the Canal Fund shall, from time to time, apply 
the surplus revenuas of the canal fund, after paying 
the interest of the canal debt, to the purchase of canal 
stock of this state, if in their opinion such stock can 
be purchased upon advantagcous terms; and the cer- 
tificates of stock .sv purchased shall be cancelled. 

“* The Commissioners have for several years been||mers bank, and the New York State bank, of Albany. The 


all the stockholders whose residences could be ascer- 
tained.” : f 

‘‘ The efforts of the commissioners ‘to obtain ‘the: 
stock were so successful, that the fundsin the gene- 
tal depositing banks were soon exhausted,* and it 





* The general depositing banks are the Mechanics and Far- 


deposites in these banks being drawn upon at sight for the cur- 


desirous of applyi i il 
“ies applying the su:plus funds in their hands rent expenses of the canals; and to pay the interest upon the 


canal debt, the rate of interest paid fur these deposites is only 


requirements of the section above quoted. Their||34 percent. When the commis:iovers commenced. purchasing 


cunal stock, there was a dep: site in the banks of mcre than six 


views upon this subject 
= pect have ‘heen présesied 10 thie hund:ed thousand dollars. The commissioners drew upon 











of 1837, $414,346 47 


legislature from year to year, in their annnal reports. Me June, 
* During a considerable portion of the year 1832, song pethes ie Seales snd Became weekidie e ", 


the 
the Mechanics and Farmers bank was only $47,020 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
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& : , is ee, - * om. be id z 3 
naanenanananeate to. draw.upon she ponies which||the. toll upan.lead, to one or two, instead of five|[thah that paid by the inhabitants. Allowing 
were oa deposite at an interest of 41-2 per cent.!/mills per 100Q pounds per mile, it is sapposeé that}!; - Ee ne ee . “¢ 
At this rate of interest, upon a calculation merely||a branch of trade, impottit to our citizens gene- 190 pounds toeach cow, 43,333 Paar would be 
arithmetical, it would appear less favorable td the/|rally, if not to the canal revenue, might be opened! required, The following we take from an 
interests of the State to purchase the stock at the||with the mining country between Lake Michigan} Enclish paper . 
premiums paid, than to continue the depositesin the|/and the Mississippi river, “The revenue could not} aa et she 
banks. But the extinguishment of the State debt,|/be diminished, and might be considerably increased,|| ‘ Butter is verv extensively used in this and 
always a desirable object, is peculiarly important in||by such a reduction in the rates of toll.” lmost other northern countries: that of En 
the case of the canal debt, from its connection, by|| ‘I'he condition of the lateral canals, as exhibited i sani H Ee gape 2 d S- 
& constitut‘onal pledge, with the regulation of the|jin the report, is somewhat unfavorable. The tulle || ene an EE oe OS ONS the best. ln 
tolls and the application of the canal revenues.—||are insufficient to keep them in repair and pay the London, the butter of Epping and Cambridge 
These, and other considerations, to some of which|/:m:erest upon the debts created in constructing them. 1S in the highest repute: the cows which pro- 
allusion gt esos been made, far oe in the | Phe following sums have been drawn from the trea- ||duce the former, feed during summer in the 
opinion of the commissioners, the apparent luss to|!sury to make up the deficiencies in the revenues of |athywiahhy nactnrne of nn: ope. A ; 
the fund of about | per cent. by the parchase, and fake ueVoral otal named, to wit: ini ubby pastures of Epping Forest ; and the 
are decisive in favor of the policy which has been|| Oswego canal........ ccc cece cece cece cece seee 000 SIS, 728 8 jleaves Oi the trees, and humerous wild plants 












pursued. [t is proper also to add, that the premi- lone MA POREER + 0.1042 1 0s0sans's tronsasenmmnpts aa 44\|which there abound, are supposed ‘to improve 
4 4 | G see e ve tee wee ewe ewe tree seme ween sees ERED VO) Y . . 
uins. paid have not in general exceeded the mar-|| —-———||the flavor ofthe butter. It is brought to mar. 


ket value of the stocks, and the Commissioners had||'Total sum paid from the Treasury to make up defi Bice <el- one oe per xs 
no alternative between paying those prices and sut-|| *i#CteS..+. 10+ sececsreesne cree ces eeee te eer e 868,205 5 ket in pein eg ein ti jonge. Se 
fering the funds to accumulate in their hands.” Whe debt standing against the state, on the 30th//!%¢ a -pound each, 1e Cambridgeshire but- 


| ‘ ; | ails . 
Loans and Deposites of the Canal Fund Moneys. | September {for the several canals, was as fullows, to) te Is produced from cows that feed one part 








**Sincs the last annual report, loans have been! erat fe Os dae os ake ail os: of the year on chalky uplands, and the other 
made from the surplus funds, at 5 per cent interest. |!) weve Cert petentil i ye 09/00 rich meadows or fens: it is made up into 
as follows: || Cayuga and Sencea d> cevecececereeeees 237,000 00! Jone polls like Epping b 

Ogdensburgh Bank, at 5 per cent., $30,000 00 || Chemung do $16,000 60); polis like “ Sth saan and generally 

Stak of Albeny ped 50000 00  |jCteeked Lake as 120,000 vo Salted or cured before being brought-to mar- 

vit St ” wa || Chenange 50,000 001} )- , Pie, . . 

Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, (N.Y.) jets ne rote ket; the London dealers, having washed it, 

at 5 per cent., 50,000 00 TOUal 00+ vies sees sees sees tees sees sees ses «$6,675,006 29 //and wrought the salt out of it, sell it for Ep- 





Union Bank, (N. Y.) at 5 per cent., 


: : |'pine butter. 
Yates County Bank, at 5 per cent., 


| CoNnsuMPTION oF SrarLe ArriciEs IN} «The butter of Suffolk and Yorkshire .is 
Total 890).000 U0 |Exex inp.—The following is an accurate €s-| often sold for that of Cambridgeshire, to which 
a De ° ‘ : . ° an Pl ; pepe | . . . . . . 
Nothwithstanding the large sum which has been||*tmate of the home consuuiption of England! it is little inferior. Somersetshire butter is 
applied to the extinguish ent of the cana! debt, the|/In the great staple articles of commerce and thought to equal that of Epping ; itis brought 
interest received upon the surplus moneys remaining '|manufactures. Of wheat, 15,000,000 quar-| to market. in dishes containing halfa pound 
in the banks for the year ending the 30th of Seprem-}} 7 


51,000 00 |] 
20,000 00 ] 





ber, 1833, amounts to $122.236 74. The estimated 
interest for the current year is $130,120 61.” 
Reduction of Tolls. 
* The Canal Board, in March last, made a reduc. 


ijters, or 120,000,060 bushels, are annually 
| quarter of wheat to each individual; of malt, 
{I 


ee are jeach; out of which it is taken, washed, and 
consumed ite Great Britain——this is about a| put into different forms, by the dealers of 
| ’ « o 
Bath and Bristol. 
85 shale are. ne © r rca . le . e 4 i 

|25,000,000 bushels are annually used in'||ordshire butter is very good; it is made up 


Gloucestershire and Ox. 


tion in the rates of t-!| upon wheat, flour, salted beef)|brewerics and distilleries in the United King-| in half:pound packs or prints, packed up in 


and pork, butter and cheese, and most of the produc- 
tions of the country coming towards tide-water, which 
was equal to about twenty-eight and an half per cent.; 
and a reduction upon merchandize and mos: articles 
passing from tide- water, which was equal to about 


rates. These reductions in the rates of toll, applied 
to the same commodities wiich were transported up- 
on the canals in 1832, would nave diminished the ag- 
gregate amount of tullsabout 150,000 dollars. Sueh, 
however, has been the increase of business upon the 
canals, that the amount of tolls received from the 
commencement of navigation on the 22d of April, to 
the 30th of September, has.exceeded, by the sum of 
$209,566 72, the tolls forthe same period of the pre- 
ceding year; and by the sum of $144,679 76. the re- 
ceipts for the same months of the year of 1831. The 
amount of tolls was considerably diminished in July 
aud August, 1832, by the prevalence of the cholera ; 
and therefore the coniparison is carried back to 1831, 
which was a prosperous season for the canals. 

‘s How far the reductions in the rates of toll have 
contributed tu swell the total revenue, by increasing 
the commodities transported, and how muchof this 
increase is to be credited to the natural growth of 
the country which seeks a market through the canals, 
is not easily determined. 

“In relation to the trade of the western States 
generally, the maximum of revenue to the Canal 
fund, is probably to be attained, by a considerable 
reduction from the present rates of toll. Merchan. 
dize, during the past season, has been transported 
through the Erie canal, by way of the Lakes and the 
Ohio canal, to the borders of the Mississippi. ‘T'o 
continue and extend this trade, a further reduction of 
25 per cent. of the tolls on merchandize,; bringing 
that article within a fraction of the constitutional 
miniroum, is contemplated, 

. “An arrangement has been made between the 
canal board of this State, and the Canal Commis- 
sioners of Ohio, by which it is expected that a re- 
duction in the rates of toll upow merchandize, of 25 
per cent. from former rates, will take place simul. 
taneously upon the New York and Ohio Canals, at 

the opening of navigation in the spring of 1834. 
K If the Canal Board had the power of réducing 





83, and in the New York State bank $48,474 49. It will be 
seen by reference to the table marked L.. that the total stun re- 
ceived bythe two banks above named, dming tie year, was 
$1,326,515 47; and that thesum drawn from them bv the Com- 
missioners during the sanie time, was $1,571,112 43. Theac 
sommodation afforded by these banks, in giving drafis cn New 
York, to pay for stock purchased, has greatly facilitated the 
operations of the Commissioners in cancelling the debt, and has 
enabled them in all cases to trausmit the funds for the payment 
of stock, on the afternoon of the same day on which notice of its 
purchase was received, 


* 


\\dom, and there are 46,000 acres under cul- 
tivation with hops ; of the quantity of pota- 
||toes and other vegetables cousumed we have 


| square baskets, and sent to the London market 
by waggon. 
| Wales and Scotland, and the moors, commons 
no accounts ; of meat, about 1,250,000 head and heaths of England, is of excellent quality 
fourteen and one-fourth per cent. upon the former)/of cattle, sheep, and pigs, are sold during | 


The butter of the mountains of 


when it is properly managed; and though not 


ithe year in Smithfield market alone, which} equal in quantity, is superior to that produced 


is probably about a tenth of the consumption 


| ; “p a3 
ijconsumed in. the United Kingdom is about 


|] 





Illy 4,000,000 ewts., or about 500,000,000 
jpounds every year, which is a consumption 
of 20 pounds for every individual, reckon. 


cotlee about 20,000,000 pounds are annual- 
iv consumed ; of soap 114,000,000 pounds 
are consumed ; and of candles about 117,- 
000,000 pounds ; of sea-borne coals alone 
there are about 3,000,000: chaldrons con- 
sumed in England and Wales, and it is esti- 
mated that, adding the coals of the midland 
counties, each person of the population con- 
sumes a chaldron throughout the kingdom ; 
of clothing we annually manufacture about 
200,000,000 pounds of cotton wool, which 
produces 1,200,000,000 yards of calico, and 
various other cotton fabrics, and of these we 
export about a third, so that 800,000,000 yards 
remain for. home consumption, being about 
32 yards annually for each person ; the wool- 
len manufacture consumes ‘about 30,000,- 
000 pounds of wool; of hides and skins 
about 50,000,000 are annually tanned and 
idressed ; of paper about 50,000,000 pounds 
are annually manufactured, which is aboui 
|2,000,000 reams of 500 sheets to the ream. 
—|[Farmer’s Magzezine. } 








Burrrr iy New-York anp Lonpon.—On 
the supposition that halfa pound of butter is 
consumed by each inhabitant of this city, in a 
week, 6,500,000 pounds would be required in a 
year. This, at 20 cents per pound, amounts to 
$1,300,000. This sum is considerably less 








30,000,000 pounds annually ; of sugar near- | 


ing the population at 25,000,000; and of 





by the richest meadows. 
llof the whole kingdom; the quantity of tea | 


‘«‘ Considerable quantities of butter are made 


in Lreland, and it forms a prominent article in 


the exports of that country; if is inferior to 
that of England. Some of the best [rish but- 
iter brought to London, after:-being washed and 
irepacked, is sold as Dorsetshire and Cam- 
‘bridge butter. 

« ‘The salt butter of Holland is superior to 
ithat of every other country ; large quantities 
lof it are annually exported. It forms about 
three-fourths of all the foreign butter we im- 
jport. 

«<The production and consumption of butter 
in Great Britain is great. ‘The consumption 
in London may be averaged at about one half- 
pound per week for each individual, being at 
the rate of 26 pounds a year; and supposing 
the population to amount to 1,450,000, the 
itotal annual consumption would be 37,700,000 
pounds, or 16,830 tons: but to this may be 
ladded 4,000 tons for the butter required for 
ithe victualling of ships and other purposes, 
Imaking the total consumption, in round num- 
bers, 21,000 tons, or 47,040,000 pounds, 
which, at 10d. per pound, would be worth 
£1,960,000. 

«The average produce per cow of the but- 
iter dairies is estimated by Mr. ‘Marshall at 
168 pounds a year ; so that, supposing we are 
nearly right in the above estimates, about 
280,000 cows will be required to produce an 
adequate supply of butter for the London 
market. 

«But the consumption of butter in London 
has sometimes been estimated at 50,000 tons ; 
which would require for its supply 666,000 
cows !” 
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Report of Wauren Gwynn, Esq., Engineer, to the 
President and Directors of the Portsmouth and Ro 
anoke' Railroad Company. she 

Pr , Surrotx, Nov. 18, 1833. 

To the President and Directors, &c.: 

GENTLEMEN: 





I have the honor to submit to you the 
following report and estimate of the probable cost of 
your railroad : i a me 

The ease with which the supposed difficulties in the 
construction of the road between Portsmouth and Suf- 
folk have been overcome, will dissipate all apprehen- 
sions as to the feasiblity of the work, and the expedi- 
ency of the undertaking has been so fully and clearly 
established by former statements to the company, as 
to render further comment unnecessary on the present 
occasion. I shall therefore proceed to the subject im- 
mediately before me. 

The line which I have selected as the basis of my 
estimate, commences at the intersection of the western 
boundary of Portsmouth and the centre line of High 
street, and proceeds over an extremely level and un- 
broken surface to an eligible site for crossing by a 
bridge a branch of the Nansemond River, a few hun. 
dred yards north of the termination of the Dismal 
Swamp Land Company’s Canal. Thence continuing 
the line to Suffolk several spring branches are crossed, 
requiring the construction of small stone drains and 
some heavy cuttings and fillings. After leaving Suf- 
folk the character of the country changes and becomes 
somewhat bold—and in order to diminish the quantity 
of excavation and embankment several undulations in 
the plone of the railroad are unavoidably made—the 
inclinations are, however, gentle, and the line reaches 
Blackwater without encountering any other difficul- 
ties than an increased expenditure on this portion of 
it. From Blackwater a level is maintained for some 
distance, the line passes along the borders of the 
Swamps, which make up to the Highlands‘and cross- 
ing the Nottoway, on the lands of Mr. Rochelle, about 
seven miles below Jerusalem, it ascends at the rate 
of twenty feet per mile, passing near Mr. Gurley’s, to 
the Cypress Bridge Road. Thence, leaving Vick’s 
Chapel a little to the south and making a slight undu- 
lation to avoid some filling, the line arrives at Captain 
Barns’s Quarter, on the summit of the ridge dividing 
the waters of the Nottoway from those of the Meher- 
rin. From Captain Barns’s a descent is effected on a 
grade of twenty feet per mile to Buckhorn Run. 
Thence the line is continued, on a level, across the 
Meherrin, about a mile above Branch’s Bridge. It 
then ascends, varying from an inclination of twenty to 
twelve feet per mile, until the summit of the railroad 
is attained, giving an elevation, above the level of tide 
water, of one hundred and forty-four feet. 

Descending from the summit, the line crosses the 
Petersburg Railroad, (on a level with that road), about 
two hundred yards south of Captain Garey’s. It after- 
wards crosses the head of Racoon Swamp, and ter- 
minates on the north bank of the Roanoke river, op. 
posite Weldon. Its direction is S. seventy W., and 
its length seventy-seven miles, being only a half mile 
longer than the distance on a direct line between 
Portsmouth and Weldon. On reference to the profile, 
the inclinations and distances will be found as follows: 
TABLE OF ASCENTS AND DESCENTS FROM PORTSMOUTH 

TO THE ROANOKE. 
From Portsmouth to Suffolk. 






2 340 «18,000 97.189. sane 
2 4840 14.000 a 
= Be  ~ as (087 
tS Ae } 11.00 117% _—‘10.208 
1 1320 10.00 ....... 12,500 
3 1810 0.00. ..:.... 30,085 
3 3060 7.00" "95.086... ..0. 
= eo 5.00 10.795 —«-2.746 
20 
oe 4.00 4.099 3.545 
1 530 Ls ere 
220 6 "5 
a 2.00 2,008 — 12.826 
1 2270 pet b 1.430 
59m. 5160 tt. 


From an inspection of the above table, it will be 
perceived that the greatest inclination does not exceed 
20 feet to the mile, and throughout the whole extent 
of the road there are but few deviations from a straight 
line, and these are effected on the arcs of circles 
whose radii are in no instance less than 5730 feet, and 
are most generally 11,460 feet in length. 

Gentle inclinations and easy curvatures (when it is 
necessary to vary from a straight line) are points of 
essential importance in the location of railroads; these 
desirable objects, as well as a line extremely favor. 
able to the advantageous employment of locomotive 
engines, are here attained. Indeed, considering the 
straightness and the moderate ascents and descents, 
the performance of an engine (of given power) will be 
greater on this than on any other railroad now con- 
structed in the United States. We are therefore ena- 
bled to use light engines, thereby diminishing very 
considerably the great and leading items in the expense 
of transportation on railroads, viz: wear and tear and 
repairs. 

The engine which it is proposed to use will not 
exceed five tons weight, and its performance on this 
road will be equal to that of a six ton engine, on a road 
with 30 feet grades. From this general view it will 
be seen, that the face of the country is eminently suita- 
ble to the proposed work. The intervening Swamps 
and the alluvial bottom lands of the Nottoway, Black- 
water and Meherrin, offerno serious obstacles. ‘The 
bottom is every where composed of solid materials, 
affording a firm foundation for any embankment or 
other structure it may be necessary to place on it. 

Before proceeding with the estimate I would offer 
a few remarks in relation to the consrtuction of the 
railroad. 

It will not be nece:sary on the present occasion to 
discuss the relative merits of the various modes of 
construction, and the variety of materials which have 
been used in the formation of railways. Suffice it to 
say, that the almost universal substitution of wood for 
stone, and the iron-edge rail, establishes its preference 
in the first instance, even where stone is abundant and 
timber scarce. Among the many reasons for this 
preference of wood are its elasticity, its sufficient 
stability, and its diminution of the wear and tear of 
engines and cars. It follows, then, as a necessary 
consequence, that I recommend for your railroad the 
use of timber, which is found in abundance, of excellent 
quality, on almost every part of the line. 

The superstructure, then, which I propose to adopt, 
will be heart-pine rails, nine by five inches, plated 
with iron bars two inches wide, and half an inch thick, 





Length of grade. § oi & & resting on white or post oak sills, ten by twelve inches, 
: 823 e% s 3 and eight feet long, placed across the road, five feet 
£ 3 Secs gs as apart from centre to centre. The rails will be’placed 
= om g7 8 < A parallel to each other four feet eight and a half inches 
8 1705 OOOO. ...... Snes ani apart, let into the sills and properly secured by white 
_ oe 15.048 11.685 5.700 oak wedges. The sills will be notched for the recep. 
io 3178 "990 4.763 tion of the rails and wedges, and hollowed out ia the 
ae 6864 Reg Si se rete? middle, so as to admit of the construction of a path 
EA 3990 . ge RR ie ee eds over them, which will add considerable stiffness to 
1 4500 5.280 8.600 4.500 - road, at a reer snceents expense, and adapt it to 
i 4100 ? ; the use of either horse or locomotive power, or both. 
ce 2500 4.224 3 230 2.000 Worn or Roap-nev.—I have or i fora single 
a 3400 BOND © chic 2.550 railway, which for the present will afford sufficient 
a aeee 2.640 2.900 1.000 Se gy ag the yoo - travel. The ditches, 
mc owever, will be cut, and the waste earth disposed 
i = 7 — 560° with a view to a double track, whenever it may be 

Pe F deemed necessary. The graduated surface of the 
11 miles road-bed in excavations, will vary from 18 to 16 feet 

2 ET onatih a in _— the — being 45 degrees. The graded 

From Su tot ’ surface on embankments will present a uniform width 

Length of grade. < oe q g> of 12% feet, with side slopes of 33} degrees, or 14 base 
: ie Ps 2 to 1 perpendicular. 

8 : as z 3 Between Suffolk and Spikes’ Run we shall pass 

| k : my several small streams by means of stone drains. The 

6 m0 0000 ates stone for this purpose can be readily obtained at Port 

7 1040 sféeeee  seeeeees 1 Deposite, and the work done now, on as reasonable 

9 660 20.00 143.939 182.500 terms as at hy dl oe period. Farther on, wooden 

4 2780 structures wi rown over the water courses, with 

= 19905 19.00 = 86003 45.161 fla span affording sufficient room for the erection here. 
























after of stone or brick culverts. The bridges across 
the Blackwater, Nottoway and Meherrin rivers, will 
be supported by abutments and piers of masonry, the 
stone for which can bé transported by water from 
Norfolk to their respective sites, and will not at most 
exceed $5 per perch (of 25 cubic feet) delivered. On 
approaching the Roanoke, rock is found tolerably con- 
venient to the line, and will probably be used in crossing 
the Oconeechee, Troublefield, and Racoon Swamp. 


[ To be continued. ] 








[For the American Railroad Journal.} 
Mr. Epiror—The Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company have put in the Delaware, on 
the North river, ‘‘ Disbrow’s Combined Steam 
Boiler,” to test the best method to create steam 
with anthracite coal; and the following are 
some of the many benefits derived : 
Ist. This new boiler, in the Delaware, will 
generate steam faster with Lackawana coal 
than the old boiler, which was much larger, 
ever did with the best pine wood. 
2d. The saving of fuel, by these experiments, 
has been pr»ved to be 25 per cent. ; and com. 
petent and experienced judges say, that no 
doubt one half may be saved. 
3d. The saving of labor in tending s at least 
one half. 
4th. But little room will be required for this 
fuel, on board the boat; and no detention of 
boat occasioned in putting it on board. 
5th. And last, though not least, in the minds 
of passengers, a boiler of this construction, with 
one row of cones, can be sv disposed of, on the 
wings of the boiler, that in case of explosion it 
would be thrown overboard. 

_ All persons building new boats would be 

richly repaid by examining the great advantages 
obtained by this experiment. 
“QI -will send you a drawing, to be inserted in a 
future number, that a description of this boiler, 
and a knowledge of its utility and advantages, 
may be widely extended. A. 





——_____. ] 
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Userut INsrrvucrions REGARDING THR 
MiLKINe or Cows.—The operation of milk- 
ing is performed differently in various parts 
ofthe country. In some, the dairy-maid dips 
her hand into a little milk, and by successively 
stripping the teat between her finger and 
thumb unloads the udder. The plan, how- 
ever, is attended with the disadvantage of ir- 
ritating more or less the teat, and rendering it 
liable to cracks and chaps, which are followed 
by inflammation, extending to the rest of the 
quarter. This accounts for the disease oc- 
curring more frequently among the cows under 
the charge of one milker than it does in those 
which are under the charge of another; and, 
as this practice is more common in some parts 
of the country than in others, it also accounts 
for the disease being mere common in these 
parts. ‘This plan of milking, where the irri- 
tation is not sufficient to excite the extent of 
inflammation to which I have alluded, fre. 
quently produces a horny thickening of the 
teat, a consequence of the cracks and chaps, 
which renders it more difficult to milk than 
whew in its natural state; and, at the same 
time, predisposes to inflammation, when any 
cause occurs to set it up. These effects may 
be, and are almost entirely avoided, by the 
more scientific plan of milking adopted in other 
parts of the country, where, instead of draw- 
ing down or stripping the teat between the 
thumb and fingers, the dairy-maid follows 
more closely the principles which instinct has 
taught the calf. . (The calf jerks its nose into 
the udder, and forces down the milk.) She 








first takes a slight hold of the teat with her 
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hand, by which she merely encircles it ; then 
lifts her hand up, so as to press the body o 
the udder upwards, by which the milk escapes 
into the teat, or if (as is generally the case 
when some hours have elapsed between milk- 
ing-times) the teat is full, she grasps the teat 
close to its origin with her thumb and fore 
finger, so as to prevent the milk which is in 
the teat from escaping upwards ; then making 
the rest of the fingers to close from above 
downwards in succession, forces out what milk 
may be contained in the teat through the 
opening of it. The hand is again pressed up 
and closed as before, and thus, by repeating 
this action, the udder is completely emptied, 
without that coarse tugging and tearing of the 
teat, which is so apt to produce disease.— 
[Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. ] 


MEANS OF RENDERING THE VINE MORE 
propuctive.—A foreign journal, of some 
ability recommends four ounces of alum to 
be mixed with four pellets of clay, by means 
of a sufficient quantity of water, and the 
roots of the vine being uncovered on a fine 
day towards the end of winter, they are to 
be moistened with this mixture, and the 
earth then changed, so that what was previ- 
ously uppermost shall be undermost. It is 
asserted that through this] operation a vine 
produces a great additional quantity or 
grapes. 

IncrEAsE oF Bres.—The recent improve- 
ments in preserving bees will probably produce 
very great additions of honey, at a much 
cheaper rate. We still import honey from 
the Havana. The following we extract. 


“It is not to be expected that many will at- 
tend to bee-husbandry merely for the sake of 
pleasure, but profit may induce others to fol- 
low that employment during their leisure 
hours. Often has the industrious laborer or 
mechanic been relieved from embarrassed cir- 
cumstances, by tlie toil and labor of a swarm 
of bees, when he couldavail liimself of no other 
mode of relief. Not only are bees of immedi- 
ate profit to their owners, but were they en- 
couraged to the extent of which the pasture of 
the United Kingdom would permit, they might 
become even a source of national wealth. It 
is estimated by persons of learning, that the 
pasture of Scotland could maintain as many 
bees as would, on an average, produce 
4,000,000 pints of honey, and 1,000,000 
pounds of wax. Were this quantity tripled 
for England and Ireland, the produce of the 
empire would be 12,000,000 pints of honey, 
and 3,000,000 pounds of wax, annually. ‘The 
income that would thus arise from honey, at 
the very moderate price of 5s. per pint, would 
amount to £3,000,000 sterling; and the wax, 
at 1s. 6d. per pound, would produce £2,225,. 
000 sterling, affording, in round numbers, a 
total of £3,225,000 annually.. The rear‘ng 
of the bees must, therefore, appear to be an 
object worthy of the consideration of all who 
feel an interest in the welfare of their country. 
As there are few concerns more profitable 
than bees, in favorable seasons, considering 
the small expense that attends them, | humbly 
beg leave to lay before my readers the fol- 
lowing estimate. Suppose a person to com- 
mence with only two hives, which may cost 
£3 10s. sterling, and allowing each hive, on an 
average, only to double its number annually, 
they would increase as follows in a period of 
ten years— 

Ist year, 2 hives; 2d, 4‘do.; 3d, 8 do.; 


At this rate, two hives would produce one 
thousand and twenty-four swarms in the pe- 
riod of ten years, which, at a very moderate 
calculation, would be worth £1 15s. sterling, 
each, so that there would be a clear profit of 
£1,792 sterling, for a little attention to the 
rearing and proper management of the bees, 
allowing the second and third swarms to pay 
for the hives, stools, labor, and incidental 
losses. It may be supposed by the above es- 
timate that the seasons are favorable, but al- 
lowing 50 hives to fail from varjous causes, 
there would still remain £1,700 10s. sterling 
of clear profit. The years 1824 and’ 1825 
were very favorable for bees, the latter was 
remarkably so. Almost every hive that year 
swarmed once, many of them twice, and a few 
even three.times. When the store was col- 
lected, they weighed from 25 to 40 pounds 
each hive. Notwithstanding, I read in- the 
public papers that honey to the value of 
£240,000 sterling had been imported into 
Great Britain in the course of this same year, 
1825 ; a most extraordinary sum, and one 
which in my humble opinion might have been 
easily saved to the nation, if a stricter atten- 
tion had been paid to the proper encourage- 
ment of our own bees. —[The Bee Garden. ] 


Sxintess Oats.—At the meeting of the 
Warwickshire Agricultural Society, a speci- 
men of the Avenaica Farina, or skinless oat, 
was produced by the Rev. Mr. Knott, which 
had been plucked that morning out of a piece 
of ground belonging to that gentleman, at 
Wormleighton. It was produced from .seed 
furnished to him from Mr. Trucker, of Hean- 
ton Punchardon, near Barnstaple, Devonshire. 
According to the account furnished to us by 


in Great Britain, by Thomas Derenzy, Esq. 
of Clebemon Hall, who obtained the seed 


trict in China, and was quite unknown to Eu- 
ropeans till within these three years. 


oats are numerous, viz.: When thrashed 
from the sheaf, it is exactly like oatmeal, and 
it is fit for immediate use for culinary purposes, 
and every other sort which oatmeal is con- 
sumed for, the grain being quite free from 
every particle of rind or husk. 


ceous matter. There is, of course, considera- 


pecks of common oats. 
astonishing, the average being twenty-six bar- 


this climate. 


Dublin in 1830, has the following remarks : 





4th, 16 do. ; 5th, 32 do.; 6th, 64 do.; 7th, 





128 do.; 8th, 256 do.; 9th, 512 d-.; 10th,jning after work, excepting 
1024do. stg ' [soca [when grass &c. was cut 


that gentleman, it was grown in the season of|| factories for the purpdse of dying. 
1830, for the first time it was ever produced|/town of Harwich, we are informed thata 


With respect to potato-feeding for horses,|/R0t whether success is to be at 
[ recommend it from an experience of some time of ploughing; ber & & pepe, see 


years. My horses are old (one of them at 





«= 1@ $03 in 
to them,] an abundant supply of boiled pote. 


toes (warm) regularly given to them; but 
the authority of T. C. Curwen, M, P. 
of Workington Hall, Cumberland, is in 
more valuable than mine on this subject 
shall quote the following passages from his 
¢‘ Agricultural Hints.’ Siew 
‘It requires from 5 to 6 hours for a horse 
to masticate a stone [14 lbs.] of hay, while 
he will eat a stone of potatoes in 20 minutes 
or less. The saving of 4 hours for rest, is 
alone sufficient to produce the greatest 

ence in the health and condition of the animal. 
After great fatigue also, a horse would be 
tempted to take warm food when he would 
not eathay. 1 have at this time in my works, 
horses which were purchased six years 

of a farmer, who was selling off his stock as 
worn out and of little value, and which are 
yet able to do their work with the best horses 
I have. [ think there is little doubt of the life 
of this valuable animal being considerably 
prolonged by this mode of | Sai -—I have 
begun to mix an equal quantity of cut straw 
and potatoes ; racks are, according to this 
mode of feeding, as unnecessary as they are 
productive of waste—for to save trouble 

are always filled, and what is not eaten is 
ways so tainted with the breath of the animal 
as to be wasted.’ 

Probably steamed mangel wurtzel, and 
other roots, would be valuable as food for 
horses. —[N. E. Farmer. ] 


BayBerry Bark.—The bark of the root 
of the bayberry bush, which grows so plenti- 
fully in the woods and waste fields of this 
county, has become of late quite an article of 
traffic. We learn that it is used at themanu- 
In.the 







great quantity ofthis bark, (perhaps 30 tona,) 
has been collected during the past season by 


through a friend of his at Rotterdam, whether|jthe women and children, who obtain at the 
it was imported from Shantag, a remote dis-||stores three cents per pound for it. 


It is sent 
to Taunton, Fall River, and other manufac. 


The||turing places, where it is sold for 124 cents, 
advantages which thisextraordinary and valu-|jand in some instances much higher. 
able grain possesses over all other kinds of|jalso used for medicinal purposes. This bark 


It. is 


is easily obtained; the bushes grow in a light 
soil, the roots near the surface; they are 
pulled up with little strength and dried, and 
then the bark flies off with a gentle pounding. 
We believe this is the greatest benefit this 


The flavor is|}county has ever received from the “ Ameri- 
delicious, and it contains much more farina-||can System.”—{ Barnstable Patriot.] 


Piovenine 1n WINTER TO KILL InsgcTs. 


ble saving of oats, and expense of kiln drying,||—Professor Rennie says, the eommon notion 
sifting, &c. &c.; and one peck of it contains/|of frost killing insects is far from being correct. 
more nutritious food fora horse than three|| We, however, : 
The produce is most Bucks County (Pa.) Intelligencer : 


ive the following , the 


Last winter, observing several weeks ofopen — 


: ; d mild weather, unsuituble for t 
rels, of fourteen stone, to the lrish acre—the seats ' > a one which bed ; 


ploughed up a stiff sward, in a field 


exact quantity grown by Mr. Derenzy on onel|been infested with the Wire-worm, for t 

acre. It was not sown till the 4th May, 1830,|\thirty years. The ravages of thig insect’ 
and was reaped early in August the same year.|jeven been so gr 
It is remarkably hardy, and well adapted to||¢rop had been raised on the field 


great, that not more than half a 
during all this 


time. The ground was ploughed a good di 
say from eight to ten ieiebeth About the wabane 


Porarors Foop ror Horses.—An Irishjjof April it was well harrowed, and afterwards 
writer on husbandry, whose name is Martin||tidged. I planted about the boson rte or 


Doyle, and whose works were published in 


from the present prospect, 

field wet average forty bushels of corn per 

acre—and no Wire-worms: one 
‘to 


which, giving a favorable 








least 20 years of age), but they are in high||means of guarding against this potent enemy 
spirits and condition, frem having every eve-''to agriculture: . AGRICOLA: 
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Hhineg fe LITERARY NOTICES. 
ah No. X. ! 

oe oe Detroit, November 25. 
_ Whad just left the reading room of the Frank- 
el, in Cleaveland, and was making my- 
at home for the rest of the evening, in 
my Own neat chamber, when the sound of a 
steamboat bell, about nine o’clock, gave note 
Yorie of these vessels, which at this stormy 
season cannot navigate the lake with any re 
gularity; had touched at Cleaveland on her 






wep this place. No time was to be lost,, 


-huddling my clothes, &c. into my trunk 
quickly as possible, I jumped into a vehi- 
ie Waiting at the tavern door, and ina few 
inutes was upon the quay. Here I witnessed 
a Scene Of indescribable confusion. The night 
Was dark ahd somewhat gusty, and the boat 
and the wharf were both crowded with boxes, 
bales, and the effects of emigrants, who were 
#eteaming to each other in half as many lan- 
@uages as were spoken at Babel. Lanterns 
were flashing to and fro along the docks, and 
hoarse orders and countermands, mingled with 
che harsh hissing of the steam on every side. 
Atlength we pushed from the shore, and es- 
ipihg in a moment from the head of the 
é} stood fairly out into the lake, while the 
bright ‘beacon ofthe Cleaveland lighthouse 
soon Waned in the distance, and was at last 
lost;entirely. I found myself, upon looking 
, om board of the fine steamboat “ New- 
ork,” captain Fisher, to whose politeness I 
was much indebted for showing me about the 
boat before turning in for the night. Taking 
a lantern in his hand, and tucking my arm 
under his, he groped about among his motley 
ship’s compan like Diogenes looking for an 
honest man. bur course first led us through 
a p of emigrants collected around a stove 
d-ships, where an English mother nursing 
het infant, a child lying asleep upon a mas- 
tiffjand a long-bearded German smoking his 
Mieerschaum on the top of a pile of candle- 
boxes, were the only complete figures I could 
make out from an indefinite number of heads, 
arms, and legs, lying about in the most whim- 
Sical confusion. Passing further on we came 
“to two tolerable cabins on either side of the 
boat just forward of the wheels, both pretty 
Well filled with emigrants, who were here 
more comfortably bestowed. - We next passed 
the forward bar-room, (there being another 
abaft for cabin passengers,) and finally came 
to the bow, of which a horse and several dogs 
had already been the occupants for so many 
days, the New-York having been twice driven 
into port and delayed by stress of weather, 
that it might have been mistaken for either 
stable or kennel. A noble English blood-hound. 
the second dog only of that rare breed that I 
have ever seen, here attracted my attention, 
and delayed me until I made his acquaintance, 
which was but a moment, however, for every 
dog of a generous strain can tell instinctively 
when a friend of his kind approaches him. 
Among others.of the canine crew, too, there 
was a fine spaniel, whose deplorable fate sub- 
sequently I may as well mention here as else- 
where. The master of poor Dash, it seems, 
‘went ashore during the night at Huron, where 
‘the boat put in to land way-passengers, and 
.the animal springing eagerly along a plank at 
his call, was kicked from his narrow foothold 
‘by. some brute of a fellow into the lake. The 
vf was dark, and the shadow of the high 
shut out the few lights on shore from 
‘the view of the poor animal, while those on 
oard of the boat led him away from the land. 
He:swam after us, yelling most piteously, un- 
etithis suffocating cries were lost in the fresh- 
»@ning sea, which probably the next mornin 
stessed-him a carrion on the shore. Had y 
wwitnessed the act of throwing him overboard, 
ould not have restrained myself from pitch- 
»jng the dastardly perpetrator of the cruelty af- 


|/oation amounting almost to loathing of my 


Wing to his origin. 








one trait in men, which awakens in me, indig- 
«ind, it is to see human things treating those 
parts of the animal creation beneath them, as 
if this earth was meant for none of God’s crea, 
tures but man. If Heaven ever grants us 
another revelation, I am convinced there will 
be yet one more commandment added to the 
decalogue, besides those which enjoin upon us 
our duty to God and our neighbor, and that 
will be, our duty to those of the brute creation, 
which Providence entrusts to our kindness and 
jour care. But to return to our travels through 
this floating castle—we next ascended a steey 
stairway to the upper deck of all, and I here 
spent some moments rather amusingly in sur- 
veying the furniture of the emigrants with 
which it was crowded. . They differed accord- 
The effects of the Yankee 
were generally limited toa Dearborn wagon. 
a feather bed, a saddle and bridle, and some 
knicknack in the way of a machine for shel- 
ling corn, hetchelling flax, or, for ought I know, 
manufacturing wooden nutmegs for family 
use. Those of the Englishman are far more 
numerous; fur John Kull when he wanders 
from home, would not only, like the roving 
Trojan, carry his household gods with him into 
strange lands, but even the fast anchored isle 
itself could he but cut it from its moorings. 
Whenever, therefore, you see an antique fash- 
ioned looking- glass, a decrepit bureau, and 
some tenderly preserved old china, you will 
ia upon looking further have the whole 
ousekeeping array of an honest Briton ex- 
osed to your view. But still farther do the 
Swiss and Germans carry their love of family 
relics. Mark that quaint looking wagon 
which lumbers up a dozen square feet of the 
deck. You may see a portrait of it among 
the illuminated letters of a vellum-bound edi- 
tion of Virgil’s Bucolics. It was taken from 
a Helvetian ancestor that transported Cesar’s 
baggage into winter quarters. It might. be 
worth something in a museum, but it has cost 
five times its value in freight to transport it 
over the Atlantic. What an indignity it is t 
overwhelm the triumphal chariot with the beds 
and ploughs, shovels, saddles and sideboards, 
chairs, clocks and carpets, that fill its interior. 
and to hang those rusty pots and kettles, bake- 
pans, frying-pans and g&uce-pans, iron candle- 
sticks, old horse-shoes, and broken tobacco- 
pipes, like trophies of conquest over Time. 
along its racked and wheezing sides. That 
short man yonder, with square shoulders and 
a crooked pipe in his mouth, is the.owner ; he 
with the woollen cap, that is just raising his 
blue cotton frock to thrust his hand into the 
fob of his sherrivalleys. That man had pro- 
bably not the slightest idea of the kind of 
country he was coming to. His eyes are but 
now just opening to his new condition ; nor 
will he sacrifice a particle of his useless and 
expensive trumpery, until they are completely 
open. That man has not yet a thought in 
common with the people of his new abode 
around him. He looks indeed as if he came 
from another planet.- Visit him on his thri- 
ving farm ten eset hence, and except in the 
single point of language, you will find him 
(unless he has settled among a nest of his 
countrymen) at home among his neighbors, 
and happily conforming to their usages, while 
that clean looking Englishman next to him 
will still-be a stranger in the land. 

I subsequently looked into the different 
cabins and compartments of the boat not yet 
visited, and had reason to be gratified with 
the appearance of all; though the steamboat 
Michigan, which I have since visited at the 
docks here, puts me completely out of conceit 
of every part of the New York, except her 
Captain.. The Michigan, machinery and all, 
was built at Detroit; and without entering 
into a minute description of her, I may say, 
that fine as our Atlantic boats are, I do not 





recollect any on the Atlantic waters, for 


strength and beauty united, equal to the M, 












2yjIt is worth a journey to. the Lakes.to.make.a 


trip inher. A great mistake, however, think, 
exists here in building the boats for these 
waters with cabins on deck, like the river 
boats. In consequence of such a large part of 
the hull being above water, they are rendered 
dangerous during the tremendous gales which 
sweep lake Erie, and are often compelled to 
make a port of safety several times during a 
passage. The English steamers which ply 
between Dover and Calais are built like other 
sea vessels; and “having their machinery be- 
low, can consequently keep on their course in 
a sea where one of ours would live but a few 
minutes. I was fortunate, considering the 
ne season of the year, in having a tolerably 
smooth passage across the lake, there being 
but few persons sea-sick aboard the boat, and 
{ happily not included in the number. But it 
must be very unpleasant, during a heavy blow, 
to be tossed on the short cobble sea which the 
light fresh water of these lakes always breaks 
into beneath the wind. 

We passed a number of islands soon after 
breakfast in the morning ; some of them mere 
rocks, and others several miles in cireumfe- 
rence. On one of these, of a few acres in 
extent, a row boat, in which a man undertook 
to transport himself and one or two members 
of his family to the shore, was wrecked some 
years since. The father and brother, with a 
daughter of about 12 years, managed to sub- 
sist upon the snakes and snails they found 
among the rocks, until a passing vessel took 
them off, after some ten days of suffering. 

It was during a shower, shortly after noon, 
when some low wooded islands on the Ameri- 
can side of the lake, with a tall flag-staff peer- 
ing above the haze from the little town of 
Amherstburgh on the British shore, indicated 
that we had entered the mouth of the Detroit 
river. ‘The wind, which was now beginning 
to rise into a threatening tempest, compelled 
us to hug the Canadian shore so closely, that 
the red-coated sentinel, pacing along the bar- 
racks above Fort Malden, was plainly seen 
from the boat. The river soon after narrows 
sufficiently for one to mark with ease the 
general appearance of its banks and the differ- 
ent settlements upon their course. Their ap- 
pearance must be pretty in summer, when 
fields and woods show to the most advantage. 
But now, though slightly undulating, with a 
sudden rise from the river of some fifty or sixty 
feet, the adjacent country is too low to be 
strikingly beautiful. Those, however,. who 
admire the Delaware below Trenton, if the 
can dispense with the handsome seats whic 
ornament its not very clear watgrs, may find a 
charm in the gentle banks and transparent tide 
of the Detroit river. 

The city of Detroit itself stands uponan ele- 
vated piece of table land, extending probably 
for some twenty milesback from the river, and 
being perfectly unbroken for at least two miles 
along its margin. Beneath the bluff—for. the 
plain is so high as as almost to deserve the 
name—is a narrow bustling street of about 
half a mile in length, with the wharves just 
beyond it; and fifty yards inboard runs a spa- 
cious street, called Jefferson Avenue, parallel 
with the lower street and the river; for three 
or four miles along this latter, the chief part of 
the town is built. The dwelling houses are 
generally of wood, but there are a great many 
stores now building, or already erected, of 
brick, with stone basements. The brick: is 
generally of an indifferent quality, but the stone 
which is brought from Cleveland, Ohio, isa re- 
markably fine material for building purposes. 
It is a kind of yellow free stone, which is easi- 
ly worked when first taken from the quarry, 
and hardens subsequently upon exposure to 
the air. There are at this moment a good 
many four story stores going up in Detroit, as 
well as other substantial buildings, which 
speak for the flourishing condition of the place. 

he want of mechanics is so great, however, 
that it is difficult as yet to carry on these 





operations upon the scale common in our At- 
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lantic cities, although the..demand_for. houses 

in Detroit, it is said, would fully warrant sim- 

ilaroutlays ofcapital. ‘The public buildings are 

the territorial Council-house, situated upon an 

Opa rece of ground, designated on an en- 
Oo 


f plan the city as “The Campus 
tius,” a Court house, Academy, and two 








banks... There are also five churches, a Cath- 
olic, .an. Episcopal, a Presbyterian, Baptist 
and Methodist. ‘The Catholic congregation is 
the largest, and their stone church, which af- 
ter remaining several years in an unfinished 
state, “it is said, is now soon to be completed 
with funds derived from Rome, will make an 
imposing a when finished. The 
population of Detroit is, I believe, between 
three and four thousand—it increases so rapid- 
ly,. however, that it is difficult to form an es- 
timate. The historical associations, the safe- 
ty, and commodiousness of the harbor with its 
extensive inland commercial advantages, must 
ever constitute this one of the most interestin 
and important points in the Union, althongh 
other causes may combine to make newer 
places in the territory equally as flourishing 
as Detroit. 

The appearance of the place is any thing 
but what you would expect from a town found- 
ed in the same year with Philadelphia. The 
ancient houses which formerly stood upon 
streets hardly ten feet wide, were all swept 
away in the great fire twenty years since, and 
the new white dwellings standing upon broad 
avenues of twenty-five yards, make the town 
show like a place of yesterday. 

Tam surprized to find so few military re- 
mains in a frontier post so frequently fortified, 
and which has witnessed so manyfscenes of 
border war. A small stone arsenal, with a 
tall picket fence around it, is the only thing of 
the Kind discoverable, and yet the place is 
thought by military men to Lies been suffi- 
ciently strong during the last war, to have held 
out, if properly commanded, against twice the 
force which the brave General Brock brought 
against it. The lapse of twenty-two years 
has not. yet cooled the indignation of the in- 
habitants at its dastardly surrender by Hull. 
It is necessary to see the ground to esti- 
mate properly that besotted act, at which his 
officers broke their swords, and his men nearly 
rose in open mutiny, while even the women of 
the fort shut the gates and declared that their 
husbands and brothers should not abide by the 
disgraceful orders of their commander. It is 
astounding to think how slight an exertion of 
force might have annihilated the attacking 
party. They landed about two miles below 
the town, and advanced in solid column along 
a straight road, which runs parallel with the 
river, and is walled inland with a high picket 
fence, in front of the French farm-houses 
which line the way. At the entrance of. the 
town, and nearly in front of the handsome 
hotel where I am staying, were planted two 
pieces of cannon, loaded with grape and can- 
nister. A single discharge must have swept 
half of the British force into eternity, while 
the river on one side, and the high picket on 
the other, would have hedged the remainder in 
upon a spot where the slaughter of the whole 
would have been inevitable. The artillerymen 
were standing with lighted portfires when the 
order to retire within the fort caused them to 
fling their matches to the ground, and leave it 
with disgust. The memory_of General Hull, 
which with that love of glorification that con- 
stitutes the weakest point of our national 
character, was so hallowed in the Eastern 
newspapers when he died, a few years since, 
is here held in the contempt that was the due 
of a man whs was sentenced to be shot to death 
for conduct entailing so much disgrace upon 
the nation. : 

I was not a little amused while talking over 
these events, upon the very scene of contention, 
with.some gentlemen a few evenings since, to 
hear aperson, whom I soon discovered to be an 





Englighman,. sliding into the conversation, 







and good teeling ; upholding, however, like a 
leal and true Briton, the acts of his own na- 
tion.. The conversation was very frank on 
both sides, although when he spoke of the 
Kentuckians flaying the body of Tecumseh 
after the batttle of the Thames, I could not 
trust myself to retaliate by mentioning Proctor’s 
massacre at Frenchtown of the flower of the 
youth of Kentucky, which, as you know prompt- 
ed this ferocious act of their -countrymen_ in 
relation to the fierce but noble savage. The 
ball of conversation which had hitherto been 
thrown with equal temper and breeding by 
better and abler hands, fell into mine, just as 
“the delicate question of impressment” was 
suggested by the English stranger, and in 
begging him to dismiss a matter upon which 
our views could so little harmonize ; I could not 
help adding the opinion you have often heard 
me express, that my country should never no- 
tice the existence of that national difficulty, 
except through the mouths of our cannon, that 
is, that we should regard and treat impressment 
like piracy or kidnapping on the high way.— 
“Kidnapping!” exclaimed my well bred an- 
tagonist, politely waving the further discussion 
of the subject of the word, “why, I myself, 
Sir, have been taken up for a within 
the very precincts of this town.” He then 
went on to tell in"most admirable style, a series 
of whimsical adventures which he met with, 
when on a surveying party on the lakes, just 
after the last war—(“ surveying on the lakes 
twenty years ago,” exclaimed I to myself, 
why, whocanthismanbe? Ihave already tra- 
velled with him since tea, over all Europe, and 
a greater part of Asia, not to mention the 
West Indies, and South America, with the 
whole coast of Africa.) The lively and un- 
affected relation was every thing to the story, 
which at once enlisted the attention of all pre 
sent, but the particulars were barely these :— 
The stranger, then a subaltern in the British 
service, was sent by his commanding officer, to 
catch some deserters, who had escaped by night 
from the schooner in which the surveying party 
were embarked, and which was anchored in 
the Detroit river. He landed on the American 
shore, and tracing one of the knaves to an Inn 
hard by, he seized him near the door, hand- 
cuffed the fellow, and handed him to his men 
to take off to their boat in waiting. Then 
entering the inn the sight of a number of 
articles stolen by the runaways, induced the 
young officer to search for the rest of their 
number. Provoked at his want of success, he 
very naturally exclaimed, while passing vainly 
from room to room, ‘well thank heaven, I 
have one of the rascals i Jimbo :” a stout look- 
ing fellow present, immediately slid out of the 
apartment, and for the present, was seen no 
more. The young Englishman. tired at last 
with his search of the premises, determined 
to leave the house to look further elsewhere.— 
His foot was on the threshold of the door.— 
“Stop there you mister,” exclaimed a tall 
Yankee, bringing a bayonet to a charge at his 
breast, “you dont come here and kidnap our 
citizens at that rate, I gues.” 

“Kidnap your citizens, — my good fellow 
that was a rascally deserter that I apprehend- 
ed. 

* Deserter or no deserter, we don’t want no 
such doings over our side, and you don’t budge 
from here my hearty, except to go before Gov. 
Cass. 

“Gov. Cass? Why my dear Sir, I have a 
letter here for Gov. Cass, and am anxious to 
find him out in person.” 

It was “no go,” however, as the sturdy yeo- 
man said, and he and his comrades at once led 
our young and hasty adventurer to the resi- 
dence of the Governor. Detroit was then a 
military post of the first distinction. Thetown 
was crowded with officers and their families, 
and on that very day there was a levee, at which 
three general officers, with their respective 
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The culprit was politel sived by the Gove 
nor, and | i passe sn bertat Poon 0 
officers, they all heartily sympathized 
and agreed that they might, wi i 
have acted similarly in violating a foreig 
tory when sent after a scoundrel of a deserter 
It was, in shert, a mere matter of moonshiié; 
and the young offender need give himself #0 
concern about it, but fill his glass, and let the 
hour bring forth what it might. To make # 
long story short, however, our subaltern ‘w 
soon ordered before the Governor, who in ate 
tally altered manner explained the grave hatufe 
of his offence to him; and told him he 
handed over to the civil authority, adding th: 
if he did not like to go to jail, he mighttake-ufy 
his residence in the fort, under the care of 

tain O’Follon, whose politeness the 
gentleman had already experienced, and under 
whose custody he was glad to place himselfi 
His stay there he found far from disagreeable; 
and he spoke with warmth of the eo r of 
the officers in walking out with him day, 
and keeping up their necessary surveillan 
over his person in a manner that made it not at. 
all unpleasant. The Grand Jury soon’ 
found a bill against him for the crime of — 
napping “ an American citizen, name nen,” 
sat ke wis held to bail in the sum of $2000; 
which was at once forthcoming from a’ - 
man on the Canadian side. ‘ The result of the 
trial was against the prisoner, but the United 
States subsequently quashed the ngs 
of the Court, and set the culprit at liberty! “ 
This relation, the particulars of whieh 
have since found, are familiar to the old resi+ 
dents of Detroit, seemed from the unaffected: 
animated manner in which it was made to strike 
every one present, and as you may imagifre, our 
interest in the party chiefly concerned, was ‘Hot 
alittle heightened by our discovering the next 
morning, thatthe individual who had made 
himself so agreeable the evening before, Was 
Captain Vidal of the British Navy, whose @n- 
viable reputation as the companion of Captain 
Owen in his recent arduous voyage of discovery 
along the coast of Africa, gives one ae 
of mentioning his name, as that ofa pu 
man. Capt. V. has just settled on a farm on 
the Canada side, but so near to Detroit that 
his society will be an acquisition to a neighbor- 
hood remarkable for its agreeableness and’ ele- 
gant hospitality. 

I have made several excursions to different 
places in the vicinity of Detroit. The pleasant- 
est ride perhaps is one along the river on the 
Canada side; from which Detroit a ts to 
great advantage. Every thing looks , dead, 
though in William IV’s dominions, after.comi 
from the bustling American town. ‘The F 
there insist upon holding on to their acres,and 
being unwilling to improve their property, its 
value remains stationary. These Freneltten- 
ures have had their effect too, in retarding’ the 
growth of Detroit, and they still check info 
slight degree, its advances in prosperity. ‘T! 
French farms are laid out along the fiver on 
both sides, with a front of only two or. 2 


acres on its bank, while they extend back 
the country for half a dozen miles; adi 

tion of property very unfavorable. to: agrienl- 
ture, and only adopted originally, to bring the 
colonists as near together. as possible, for the 
sake of mutual protection against the Indians. 
Many of these farms now cross the main street 
of Detroit at right angles at the i+ he —* 
the town, and of course offer on either sidé a 
dozen building lots of great value. “The*origi- 
nal owners, however, persist in occupying: 
with their frail wooden tenements and alme 
valueless improvements notwithstanding Ja) 
sums are continually offered. for theme 
slice inthe world off the:end of theinlomganiied 
patrimonies. They. area singular race of be- 
ings altogether. Mild and amiable; with all 
that politeness of manner which dist 

every class of the courtedus nation from whieh 
they derived their origin—they are 












suites, received company at the Governors.— 





to be.profoundly ignorant, They call Detroit 
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jects in themselves, and with the green islands 





y, and yet few of them 
the at yl Bsa iers 
it. 7 are eners but very 
indifferent on. Ur ting Hae ambition 
is toturn out the fastest trotting poney when the 
calles race commences on the ice at mid-win- 
ter. Some of them will own a hundred of these 

4; which, in defiance of snow and sun, run 
the woods from one end of the year to the 
other... The fastest of the herd, which is gene- 
rally.a three minute horse, the owner will keep 
for himself, or if he parts with him, asks the 
shaser two or three hundred dollars for his 
in, while from the rest, for twenty-five or 
thirty, he my select a pleasure. Mer ate 
easy gaited animals, carrying astonishing 
wae han wish ease, but their shouldess are so 
low it is difficult to keep an ordinary saddle on 
their backs with any comfort. But though 
generally rough salashi n looking creatures, 
some are very elegantly formed, and remind me 
often—while neither resembling the Arabian 
nor-the English horse—of some French draw- 
ing I have seen of the spirited steeds of the 
ore, or the rushing coursers of the Ukraine. 
lam credibly informed that they are known to 
: journeys under the saddle of 80 miles a 
for 10 days in succession without being at 
all injured by it. They are thought to have a dif- 
ferent origin from the Canadian horse, to which 
the best of them bears no particular resem- 
blance. except in size. \. 
A race of horses might be raised from this 
hardy. stock to vie in vigor and beauty with 
the magnificent pear trees which are here pro- 
duced. by grafting a delicate fruit upon the 
h wild thorn of the country. 
he drive to lake St, Clair must be very plea- 
sant in summer judging from what I saw of it 
ing a raw snowy day. The banks of this river 
ate indeed rather low for beauty and the lake 
itself when you arrive at it, is only a large 
black sheet of clear water, but the thick set or- 
ehards of the French farmers coming quite 
down to the shore of the river, are pleasing ob- 


in the strait, the decaying windmills so fre- 
quently recurring along its shores, and the 
groups of shaggy ponies almost invariably 
grouped around their base, would enable a 
painter to eke out a very pretty landscape. 
About ten miles from Detroit a United States Arse- 
nal is now erecting, under the superintendence of 
Lieut. Howard, of the Army ; for an introduction to 
whom I was indebted to two young officers, who rode 
out with me to visit the place. The day was cold 
and cloudy, like most it has been my lot to describe 
ie of late ; but my companions were intelligent 
agreeable, my horse free and sufficiently fast, 
and my reception at the end go satisfactory, that I 
atill think of my ride aiong the lazy banks of the 
billious looking river Reuge with pleasure. The 
arsenal, though of brick, is by far the best specimen 
of masonry | have yetseenhere. I:isto be regret. 
ted, however, that for such a natioual work the ap. 
riation by government for its erection had not 
en large enough to have permitted the beautiful 
Cleaveland stone which form the lintels of its doors 
and windows to be substituted for the perishable. 
looking material of which the building is now con- 
structed. Thé taste of Mr. H., which is already 
evinced hy some arrangements in the vicinity, will 
no doubt induce him to preserve some hoary and 
fantastic-looking oaks, which fling their gnarled 
branches within a few yards of the walls, and which 
even now, stripped as they are of their foliage, are 
worth a whole forest of common ornamental shrub- 
+ The trees I have generally seen around our 
military posts look all as straight and martinet-like 
as if planted by a drill-sergeant. Theee veteran 
upon a sloping bank, and as they are too 
crooked ever to catch the eye of the utilitarian, and 
to be sawed up into boards, they may, if not now 
molested; wave yet for a century above there inge- 
nious idlers who delight to— 
———under the shade of melancholy hs 
- Tepee and neglect the creeping hours of time. 
Teo much praise can hardly be accorded to the 
; of the officer, who, in five months, has reared 
such a building, and created the village which is 
already growing up around it in the midst of an un- 
broken forest: There is a capital tavern, a store, and 





two or three dwellings, in the new town of “Dearborn. 
ville”’—all built since last July. I sat down to dine on 
a fine haunch of venison, with the veteran General 
B—— and his-young Aid, who were together on a 
hunting expedition in the vicinity. Nothing could 
have itnpressed a stranger more favorably with mili- 
tary breeding, than the bland, paternal manner of the 
gentleman-like old officer to his four juniors present. 
The deer yet abound within a morning’s walk of De. 
troit, the primitive forest standing untouched within 
a few hundred yards ef the town, immediately in its 
rear. They are hunted daily at this season, and no 
slight sensation was made here a day or two since, 
by the prolonged absence of the General, who had 
been benighted and lost his way, upon one of these 
short excursions. The town was about to turn out 
en mavee, when the re-appearance of the hunter, after 
two days’ absence, relieved a very general anxiety. 

The tedious length of this letter is sufficient apo- 
gy for the abraptness with which I must ‘break off. 

H. 


Tue Knickérnocker, for January. Prasopy & 
Ce.—This—in so far as it is original, is a poor nam. 
ber—but its volume is chiefly made up of Mr. Ver- 
planck’s discourse before the Mechanics’ Institute, 
which, thongh excellent, has appeared in another 
shape, and selections from English annuals, which 
have no businessin an Amefican Magazine purport- 
ing to be original. 

AvurunGzepe, on a TALE or Atrascuip, 2 vols.— 
Philadelphia, Caney, Lea & Biancuarp.—Anotker 
novel of the East, setting forth the splendore and the 
crimes of that region of the sun, and depicting with 
a vigorous pencil, and, as cannot be doubtful, from 
personal knowledge, the gorgeousness of Indian 
scenery, the fierce and implacable feuds of Indian 
despots. 

La Revur Francaise, No. 3. New York, Hos- 
«ins & Snowven.—There is much good reading in 
this number, which is, moreover, less inaccurate than 
its precursors inits typography, of the general exe- 
cution and appearance of which, and of the Magazine 
generally, we have only to speak with praise. The 
account of an assault by a Paris mob in 1789, on the 
Hespital of Lazarus, is new to us, and well told. 

Tue Mixirary any Navat Maeazias, for January. 
Washington: B. Homans.—We perceive we think— 
and it gives us pleasure—that the two services take 
amore decided interest in this periodical, dedicated 
so particularly to their amusement and instruction ; 
under their auepices, and with the aid they can give, 
it must flourish. 

The leading paper in this number, respecting the 
Navy, with suggestions for its improvement, is wor- 
thy of attention. We have heard before, what ie 
broadly stated by this writer, that the efficiency of 
the Navy is retrograding ; and viewing it as we do, 
asthe great arm of our safety and defence, the ‘ de- 
cus et tutamen’ of the nation, we would hope that 
any well considered suggestions for its improvement, 
may be operative in quarters where the power exists 
of giving effect to them. 

The plan of a Provident Society, for the two ser- 
vices, which has been for sometime under discus. 
sion, is, as it strikes us, shown to be both unadvisa- 
ble and impracticable, by the elaborate report of the 
officers stationed at West Point. Life Insurance 
Companies offer to officers of the Army and Navy,and 
all others, dependant upon a salary, the easiest and 
surest means, at the cost of a little present self-de- 
nial, to ensure some provision at their death for 
their families. 

Tne Yovuru’s Sxercu.Boox. Boston: Lity, 
Warr & Co.—It is not yet teo late, we hope, to ex- 
press, as, but for the pressure of other matters, we 
should have done before, our admiration and appro 
bation of this pretty little book, so well finished, em- 


bellished with so many engravings calculated to ar- 
1est the attention of young readers, and ef which the 
contents, diversified by prose and poetry, ahd mostly 
original, are all of a nature to improve as well as to 
amuse. It is, too, handsome in appearance, as well 
as good in purpose and execution. 




















 Concress.—The following wete among the peti- 
tions, memorials, &c. called up during the week 
ending on Saturday Jast :— 

Mr. Hazeltine, the petition of inhabitants of Cha- 
tauque Co., for an appropriation to construct a harber 
at Portland, Lake Erie. 

Mr. Seldon, of the Masters and Owners of Vesecls 
navigating the Hudson, that a Light H«use may be 
erected at Esopus Creek—all which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. ~ j 

Mr. Reed, of Mase., the petition of inhabitents of 
Nantucket for Buoys in Swash & Tuckanuck Shoals, 
heretofore presented; and Mr. Fillmore, of Rich- 
mond, Hargrave Lee. 

Mr. Davie, of Massachueetts, a petition of Thomas 


gran ed him for an invention of an engine for turniag 
or cutting irregular forms may be renewed. ‘ 

Mr. Turrill, a petition from inhabitants residing 
near Lake Ontario, for the construction of aship Ca- 
nal around the Falls of Niagara. 

Mr. Heister, for the construction of a stearaboat 
navigation from Chesapeake Bay, up the Susquehan- 
nah River, Seneca Lake, and Oswego River, to Os. 
wego; also a similar connection between Lake Mi- 
chigan and the Illinois River; were referred to the 
Conimittee on Roads and Canals. 





LEGISLATURE OF NEW-YORK. 
January 9.—Sanate. 
‘The President announced the following 
Standing Committees. 

On Claims.—Mesers, Sudam, Tracy, aad Fisk. 

On Finance.—Messrs. Dodge, Van Schaick, and 
Halsey. 

On the Judiciary.—Messrs. Lansing, Edmonde,and 
Edwards. 

On the Militia —Messrs. Foster, Maison, and 
Kemble. 

On Canals-—-MessreJHubbard, Armetrong, and 
Livingston. 

On Rail-Roads.—Mesars. 
Maison. 

Roads and Bridges. -Messrs. Westcott, Lynde, 
and Seger. 

Literature.—Messra. Van Schaick, Ganseveort, 
and Bishop. 

State Prisons---Messre. McDonald, Seward, and 
Foster. 

Banks and Insurance Companics._-Mesers. Bd- 
monds, Stower, and Armstrong. 

Division of towns and counties.— Messrs. Conkling, 
Fisk, and Mack. 
’ Agriculture.—Messrs. Halsey, Cropsey, and Grif. 
in. 
Manufactures.—Mesere. Quaekenbush, Cary and 
Biehop. 

Privileges and Elections.—Mesers. McBowell, 
Westcott and Dodge. 
- Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Lynde, Hasbrouck ard 
Seger. 

Indian Affairs.—Meesrs. Seward, Conkling aad 
Kemble. 

Expiring Laws.—Messrs. Tracy, McDowell aad 
Cropsey. 

On Expenditures.—Meeasrs. Siower, Griffin and 
Quackenbush. 

Incorporation of Cites and Villages.—Mesers. 
Gansevoort, Birdsall and Livingston. 


On the Governor's Message. 

On the Boundary line between New Jersey and 
New York.—Messrs. Sudam, Lansing and Living- 
ston. 
Relative tothe Deaf and Damb.—Mesars. Birdsall, 
Dodge and McDowell. 

On the Asylum for the Blind.—Messrs. Cropsey, 
Cary and Hubba d. 

On the Asylum for the Insane.—Mesers. Has. 
brouck, Lansing and Edmonds. 

On Salt.—Mesers. Edwards, Mack and Ganae. 
voort. 

County Poor Houses.—Messrs. Fisk, Seward and 
Westeott. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


Edwards, Mack, and 


Saturday, Jon. 11.—In Assmuacy. 

The Speaker announced the following committeer, 
Ways and Means—Wheeler, Myers, Clark, A. 
J. Parker, Cash. 

Grievances—Anderson, De Grew, Livingston, 
Healey, Sumner. 

Privileges and Elections.—Brasher, Dusenbery, 
Williams, Mabbett, Terry. 
Pi sae Ps ee iy Phelps, Gordon, Grinnell, 

ary. 
-. Expiring Laws.~-Bagley, Martin, Watt, Collier; 





Harris. 


Blanchard, of New York, praying that letters patent . 
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Claims.—Ingalls, Fox, Crosby, Robertson, Cuy- 
kendall. 

Colleges, Academies and Common Schoo|s.—M’- 
Kean, Begardus, Beardslee, Schermerhorn, Yates. 

Engroseed Bills.—Jackson, Case, Hall, Conklin, 
Nichols. 

Ereetion and Division of Towna and Counties.— 
O. Robinson, Butrick,. Wheaton, Orr, Kingman. 

Incorporarion of Citiee and Villages.—Drake, 
Wright, Bull, Stone, Enos. 

Agriculture.—Kernon, Morehouse, Woods, T'em- 
ple, Dyer. 

Incorporation of Charitable and Religious Socie- 
ties.——Cargill, Strong, M’Knight, Bockhoven, 
Young. e 

aeanen and Alteration of Banking and In- 
surante Co’s,—Morris, Willes, Younglove, Bowne, 
Smith. 

Aliens.—Osborne, Ringguld, Chamberlain, Ar- 
nold, Lewie. 

Canale and Internal Improvements.—Humphrey, 
Strong, Stevenson, Morrill, West 

Roads and Bridges and the Incorporation of Turn. 
pike Companies.—Angel, Stafford, Campbell, Mab. 
bet, Fleming. 

State Prisons and Penitentiary System.—Staats, 
Gordon, Lockwood, Groom, Harkhurst. 

Militia and the Public Defence.—Fowler, Tomp- 
kins, Ruggles, Ward, Germond. 

Indian Affairs.—Snyder, Jones Mitchell, Patter. 
won Hasbrouck. 

Manufacture of Salt.—Strong, Guinnip, Wright, 
Osborne, Bostwick . 

Medical Secieties and Colleges—Winfield, Staats, 
Stevenson, Anthony, Palmer. 

Twe Third Bills.—Tompkins, Haight, Archibeld, 
Johnson, Lefever. 

Public Lands—M’Knight, J. P. Robinson, Hunt, 
Myrick, Grover. 

Trade and Manufacturese—Myers, Hough, Barnes, 
J. 8. Parker, Spafford. 
re Todd, J. H. Parker, Shays, 

e. 

Select Committees on the Gavernor’s Messaze. 

On wo much ag relates to Poor Houses—Marvin, 
Culver, Church, Whipple, Emmons. 

On 80 much as relates to Insane Poor—A. J. Par- 
ker, Titus, Dana, Sears, Thompson. 

On so much as relates to the Deaf and Dumb— 
Herttell, Brasher, Elithorp, Merserean, Brown. 


January T—INn Senate. 
Decuments accompanying the Governor's Message. 
Copy of a letter from the Commissioners appointed 
to settle the boundary between New York and 

New Jersey. 

New York, Ocr. 20th, 1833. 

Sir :—We have the honor to inform you that pur- 
suant to our appointment under the act concern. 
ing the territorial limits and jurigdiction of the State 
of New York and the Siate of New Jersey, passed 
January 18th, 1833, and afier several conterences 
with the Commissioners appeinted under a similar 
law of the State of New Jeraey, we have concluded 
au agreement for the purpose of settling the bound. 
ary referred to in those acts. 

We deem it unnecessary to enter into a detailed 
account of the course of the negotiation, and will 
only observe in respect to it, that waiving all discus: 
sion of the strict rights of either party, the Commis- 
sionere on beth sides made such concessions as they 
sopposed to be not only compatible with the substan- 
tial interests of each of the States, but conducive to 
the harmony and welfare of both. Proceeding upon 
these principles, it will be seen that the middle of 
the weters which divide this State from New Jersey 
has been agreed upon as the line of property, with 
sueb variations as to include within this State the 
islande belonging to it; and that this is also to be the 
line ef jurisdiction, except where circumstances ren- 
der a departure from it proper. This was peculiarly 
the ease with respect to the waters adjacent to the 
city of New York, and we trust that the jurisdiction 
necessary fer the health, improvement, and police of 
that city has been amply secured, and that the agree- 
meat herewith delivered to you will be satisfactory 
te the Legislature and to our fellow-citizens gene. 


¢ are, Sir, with high respeet, your obedient ser. 
vants, B. F. Burrs, 
Perer Avaustus Jay, 
Henry Seymour. 
Te Hie Excellency Wu. L. Marcy, 
Governor of the State of New York. 


Agreement made between the Commissioners on 
the part of the State of New York and the (Com. 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL 


States. 

Agreement made and entered int» by and between 
Benjamin F. Butler, Peter Augustus Jay and Hen- 
ry Seymour, Commissioners duly appointed on the 
part and behalf of the State of New York, in pursu- 
ance of an act of the Legislature of the eaid State, 
entitled ‘* An act concerning the territorial limits 
and jurisdiction of the State of New York and the 
State of New Jersey,” passed January 18th, 1833, 
of the one part, and Theodore Frelinghuysen, James 
Parker and Lucius Q. C, Elmer, Commissioners duly 
appointed on the part and behalf of the State of New 
Jersey, in pursuance of an act of the Legislature of 
the said State, entitled -‘ An act for the settlement 
of the territorial limits and jurisdiction between the 
States of New Jersey and New York,” passed Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1833, of the other part. 

ARTICLE First.—The boundary line between the 
two States of New York and New Jersey, from a 
point in the middle ot Hudson river opposite the 
point on the west shore thereof, in the forty-first de- 
gree of north latitude, as heretofore ascertained and 
marked, to the main sea, shall be the middle of the 
said river, of the bay of New York, of the waters 
between Staten Island and New Jersey, and of Rari- 
tan bay, to the main sea, except as hereinafter other- 
wise particularly mentioned. 

AnticLe Seconp.—The State of New York shall 
retain its present jurisdiction of and over Bedlow’s 
and Ellis’ islands, and shall also retain exclusive 
jurisdiction of and over the other islands lying in the 
waters above mentioned, and now under the jurisdic- 
tion of that State. 

Arrticite Tuirp.—The State of New York shall 
have and enjoy exclusive jurisdiction of and over all 
the waters of the bay of New York, and of-and over 
all the waters of Hudson river lying west of Manhat-. 
tan Island, and to the south of the mouth of Spuyten- 
duyvel creek, and of and over the lands covered by 
the said waters to the low water mark on the westerly 
or New Jersey side thereof; subject to the following 
rights of property and of jurisdiction of the State of 
New Jersey, that is to say: E 

1. The State of New Jersey shall have the exclu- 
sive right of property in and to the land under water 
lying west of the middle of the bay of New York and 
weat of the middle of that part of the Hudson river 
which lies between Manhattan Island and New 
Jersey. 

2. The State of New Jersey shall have the exclu. 
sive jurisdiction of and over the wharves, docks and 
improvements made, and to be made, onthe shore of 
the said State, and of and over all vessels aground 
on said shore, or fastened to any such wharf or dock ; 
except that the said vessels shall be subject to the 
quarantine or health laws, and Jaws in relation to 
passengers, of the State of New York, which now 
exist or which may hereafter be passed. 

3. The State of New Jersey shall have the exclu- 
sive right of regulating the fisheries on the westerly 
side of the middle of the said waters, provided that 
the navigation be not obstructed or hindered. 

Articis Fourta.—The State of New York shall 
have exclusive jurisdiction of and over the waters of 
the Kill Van Kull, between Staten Island and New 
Jersey, to the westernmost end of Shooter’s Island, 
in respect to such quarantine laws and laws relating 
to passengers as now exist or may hereafter be passed 
under the authority ot that State, and for executing 
the same ; and the said State shall also have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, for the like purposes, of and over 
the waters of the Sound, from the westernmost end 
of Shvoter’s island to Woodbridge creek, as to all 
vessels bound to any port in the said State of New 
York. 

Articie Firra.—The State of New Jersey shall 
have and enjoy exclusive jurisdiction of and over all 
the waters of the Sound between Staten Island and 
New Jersey lying south of Woodbridge creek, and 
of and over all the waters of Raritan bay, lying 
westward of a line drawn from the light house at 
Prince’s bay to the mouth of Mattavan creek, sub- 
ject to the following rights of property and of juris. 
diction of the State of New York. 

1. The State of New York shall have the exclu- 
sive right of property in and to the land under water, 
lying between the middle of the said waters and 
Staten Island. 

2. The State of New York shall have the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of and over the wharves, docks and 
improvements made and to be made, on the shore 
of Staten Island; and of and over all vessels aground 
on sajd shore, or fastened to any such wharf or dock, 
except that the said vessel shall be subject to the 
quarantine or health laws, and laws in relation to 
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relative to the boundary line between the are 







3. The State of New York shall have the 
sive right of regulating the ‘fisheries between 
shore of Staten Island and the middle of the said we 
ters, provided that the navigation of the said waters 

be not obstructed or hindered. Ts 
Articte Sixru.—Criminal process issued under 
the authority of the State of New Jersey, against any 
that 


Fe 


person accused of an offence committed within 
State ; or committed on board of any vessel being 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of that State as afore. 
said ; or committed against the regulations made or 
to be made by that State, in relation to the fisheries 
mentioned in the third article ; and also civil process 
isszed under the authority of the State of New Jer- 
sey against any person domiciled in that State, or 
against property taken out of that State to evade the 
laws thereof; may be served upon any of the said 
waters within the exclusive jurisdiction of the State 
of New York, unless such person or property shall 
be on board a vessel aground upon, or fi to the 
shore of the State of New York, or fastened to a 
wharf adjoining thereto; or unless such person shall 
be under arrest, or such property shall be under seiz. 
ure, by virtue of process or authority of the State of 
New York. 

ArticLe Seventu.—Criminal processissued under 
the authority of the State of New York, against any 
person accused of an offence committed within that. 
State ; or committed on board of any vessel being 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of that State as afore. 
said; or committed against the regulations mado or 
to be made by that State, in relation to the fisheries 
mentioned in the fifth article; and also civil process 
issued under the authority of the State of New York, 
against any person domiciled in that State, or against 
property taken out of that State to evade the laws 
thereof ;.may be served upon any of the said waters 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the State of New 
Jersey, unless such person or property shall be on 
board a vessel aground upon, or fastened to the 
shore of the State of New Jersey, or fastened to a 
wharf adjoining thereto ; or unless such person shall 
be under arrest, or such property shall be under séiz- 
ure, by virtue of process or authority of the State of 
New Jersey. 

Articte Eicutu.—This agreement shall become 
binding on the two States when confirmed by the Le. 
gislatures thereof respectively, and when approved 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Done in four parts (two of which are retained by 
the Commissionera of New York to be delivered to 
the Governor of that. State, and the other two of 
which are retained by the Commissioners of New 
Jersey, to be delivered to the Governor of that State,) 
at the city of New York, this sixteenth day of Sep. 
tember, in the year of our Lord one th i 
hundred and thirty-three, and of tho Independence of 
the United States the fifty-eighth. (Signed.) 

B. F. Burver, Tueo. Fre.incuvysen, 

Peter Aveustus Jay, James Parker, 

Henry Seymovr, Lucws Q. C. Ermer. 


In Assemsty—Friday, Jan. 10. ° 


Bill introduced on notice. ai 

By Mr. Myers, for the better security of steam- 
boat passengers—referred to a select committee, and 
double the usual number of cepies ordered. The 
bill provides that three steamboat inspectors shall be 
appointed for two years by the Governor and Senate 
for each of the cities ot New York and Albany; 
whose duty it shall be to direct the peeu'iar con. 
struction of steam boats intended to the 
Hudson, so as most effectually to guard against the 
bursting of boilers—to inspect all suchboilers pre- 
vious to their being placed on board—to. ine as 
to the competency of the engineers now, or 
to be employed—to ascertain once every two 
during the season, the condition of the boilers. 
machinety of every boat, and examine minutely in 
the causes of every explosion :—Also, that no 


shall be permitted te carry pponnnanes on Ba a 
son, without having been examined by twe i i 

(any one of whom may prohibit the. Site of 
pussengers by any boat which he may judge. to be 


\\defective in boilers or machinery,) nor . en. 






gineer shall have submitted to an examinatic 
received a certificate of ification. 


eate of the two inspectors, $500 off 
and for employing an engineer big not cr 
with the requisitions of she act, $50 for e: : 
may be so employed. Fees of 
reas ee 
employing ; or eae 

Each boat is to be reported by the 





tered, for which he shall pay $2 50. Tow boats 











smissionors on the part of the State of New Jersey, 


passengers of the State of New Jersey which now| 
exist, or which may hereafter be passed. 





included in the act. Racing 
of forfeiture of boat, machinery, &c. 














rest Yom Buenos Avkes.—We have been fa- 
“yored by a friend with the perusal of a letter from 
“a in Buenos Ayres, to his friend in this 
“city, dated the 8th of November, from which we 
~Jearn that the insurrection, of which our last previ- 


accounts made mention, is atan end, and tran- 


& dee 


‘quillity restored. 
at Gaveers that_popular discontent rose so high 
* vast numbers of citizens abandored Buenos 
“Ayres, and repaired to the outside party, which 
“goon amounted to 7000 men, well armed, whilst the 
“government had only about 500 men, very badly 
‘mounted. In this state of things Gov. Balcarce ad- 
dressed a note tothe legislature, soliciting their ad- 
-yiee. They returned an answer somewhat equivo. 
eal, but containing an oblique hint to resign. He 
Fejoined, and said “he was resolved to abide by 
their advice, and even to resign, if their honorable 
thought it advisable.” 
* ‘Without waiting for further formality, the Le- 
_gislature immediately voted to consider his sug- 
restion as a resignation—and addressed another 
“note tohis Excellency, acquainting him that they 
had accepted his resignation ! They next proceeded 
_ without loss of time to elect a new Governor, when 
General Viamont received 17 votes, and General 
~Pliato, the Speaker of the House,12. The former 
being declared elected, was ordered to appear before 
~ the y immediately, to make the usual oath, 
which he did at once, and entered upon the active 
duties of his office. Having taken possession of the 
he despatched a communication to General 
iendo, the head of the insurgents, informing him 
of the state of thirigs in the city, and received for 
_ reply that the armed citizens without the walls re- 
jotoed at the election of General Viamont, and would 
., Sheerfully yield obedience to any commands that he 
ight issue. 
‘The next day about one hundred officers of Bal- 
Garces’ party went off to the schooner of war Saran- 
di, and having made Capt. Wilder prisoner, got her 
under way and decamped. The Captain wrote back 
- to the Captain of the port, stating that he was a pri- 
‘goner, and that the officers required him to land them 
at Colonia—on the Banda Oriental. It was expected 
that the vessel would be returned. On the 7th of Nov. 
about five thousand of the outside troops entered the 
city and marched to the Plaza de la Victoria, where 
_ they saluted the new Governor, and after making a 
grand display those of them who were soldiers re- 
to theit respective quarters, and the citizens 
to their houses and avocations. ‘‘Our present 
Governor, says the letter, is aa old patriot, uni- 
versally beloved, and one who, though firm, is in- 
_clined to peace. The selection which he has made 
. for his ministry cannot be better—Garcia for finances 
and government, and Gen. Guide for War and 
Foreign Affairs. Gen. Mancilla, Chief of Police, 
Gen. Pinedo, inspector General, and Col. Espora, 
Captain of the Port. Thus has ended the most 
systematic and orderly revolution which has ever 
taken place, I call it a revolution because a legiti- 
mate government has been compelled to abdicate by 
the torrent of public opinion, and we are now likely 
to enjoy the sweets of peace for some years tu 
eome,”—[Com. Adv.] 
The idea of the annexed dialogue, which is of 
“Course supposititious, is clever—and it is cleverly 
' carried out : 
DIALOWUE BETWEEN CAPTA'‘N ROSS AND CAPTAIN 
: HUMPHREYS, 
{From the Leeds Mercury.| 
ceteanin have been thinking, Humphreys, wha; 
Lord Melville, and Croker, and my old enemy, Bar. 
“Tow, will say to my discoveries. I have prepared 
‘ es for the Admiralty at least ten times, 
them firmly, and enclosed them in a wooden 
‘box, in the hope that they might be found if I perished. 
Capt. H.—Lord Melville and Croker are out long 
since. Sir James Graham is First Lord now. 
. R.—What, Sir James Graham? Of course 
‘is not the radical member from Cumberland, who 
{es the motions about sinecures. 
. H.—The very same, and as stingy in officc 
as he was snarling out. Even the King, though so 
iond of the servicc, can’t stop his pruning and lop. 
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Capt. R.—The King! why I thought he preferred 

~ the army, and neglected the navy. 

ne ee Wk I forgot to tell you. Old George 
} gone. We've now William IV. The Duke of 

ice that was. , 

ie ¢. R.—Indeed! What sort of a King does he 

“make ? “Is ‘he a sttict disciplinarian? I hope he 

~ gs not infringed on the liberties of the people, nor 

*“ordered Brougham and Denham, who abused him so 


at the Queen’s trial, to be strung wp atthe yard-arm. 
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Why, what a horrible renegade Sir James Graham 
must be! I wonder the Duke would take him in. 

Capt. H.—The Duke! Brougham! and Denham! 
renegade! strict disciplinarian! Ah! my good fellow, 
you are a thousand leagues out of your reckoning: 
we’ve changed the poles of the earth since you left us. 

Capt. R.—I hope you've not had a revolution ? 

Capt. H.—Oh no, but we’ve had Reform. 

Capt. R.—What! Has Lord John Russell carried 
his motion to give members to Manchester, Leeds. 
and Birmingham? Did the Duke and Peel consent ? 

Capt. H.—The Duke has been turned to the right- 
about three years since. Earl Grey and the Whigs 
are now in office. 

Capt. R.—Is it posible! Grey is a fine fellow, but 

rather proud of his order. However you say reform 
is carried. How do Grey and the boroughmongers 
go on together ? 
Capt. H.—Just as the dog Billy and the hundred 
rats did. He has worried them every one—there is 
uo such thing as a boroughmonger in the Kingdom— 
they have all gone to Davy’s locker. 

Capt. R.—You make game of me. Why, what 
has beceme of the Tory majorities of Parliament ? 

Capt. H.—Reduced to a miserable minority in the 
Commons, and kept in decent order in the Lords.— 
All the large towns have representatives. The rot- 
ten boroughs are annihilated. The King turned Re- 
former, and then it was up with the Tories.—The 
Reformed Parliament has emancipated the West In- 
dia slaves, opened the Chinatrade, and reformed the 
Irish Church. 

Capt. R.—You tell me miracles. Pray have the 
Whigs found out a way to pay off the National 
Debt ? 

Capt. H.—No, that and the North West Passage 
will be discovered together. 

Capt. R.—But tell me, has the King forgiven 
Brougham and Denham? 

Capt. H.—Judge for yourself, the first is a Lord, 
and keeps the King’s conscience ; the second is Lord 
Chief Jus*ice of the King’s Bench. 

Capt. R.—Good Humphreys! tell me next, do 
people walk on their hands or their feet now in 
England ? ‘ 

Capt. H.—The fashion had not changed in that re- 
spect when [ sailed; but what think you of their 
travelling at the rate of thirty knots an hour—a hun. 
dred people or so drawn by one engine! 

Capt. R.—Now, Humphrews, don’t bounce; no 
tricks upon travellers; you, at home, are turning 
Munchausens now, 

Capt. H.—As I live, its true ; the Duke of Orleans 
went the other day from Liverpool to Manchester in 
an hour and five minutes. 

Capt. R.—The Duke of Orleans! I hope the 
French have not invaded us; yet old Charles X. 
must have hated the English Reform. 

Capt. H.—To be sure he did; he was running as 
fast as possible the other way, that is, towards pure 
despotism; so the French capsized him, and put his 
cousin the Duke of Orleans at the helm. They call 
him Louis Philip, and he makes a moderately good 
King, and keeps the French quiet, though the Liber. 











als say he does not go far enough. His daughter 
married Leopold. 

Capt. R.—Prince Leopold, you mean; do they 
live in land then? 

Capt. H.—Prince Leopold! No, lack-a-day, one 
has to teach you the whole alphabet over again. 
King Leopold—King of Belgium; that is a new 
kingdom sprung up, separated from Holland; the 
Belgians did ‘not like playing second fiddle to the 
Dutchman, so they mutinied, and chose a captain of 
their own, andthey’ve got our Prince Leopold. 

Capt. R.—And what said ihe Holy Alliance to that? 

Capt. H.—Said! Why, Nic was beginning to be 
saucy, and talked of sending an army to France ; but 
the Pole8 revolted, and:it took a twelvemonth4o lick 
them; they fought:like lions, but what —— that 
when they were surrounded by such a set of evils ? 
At last Nic got them. down, and then he cut their 
throats. As to Austria and Prussia, they did not 
like the look of things, as the Frenchmen were clear- 
ing for action, and calling ail hands on deck. So 
they thought it better to sheer off.: 

Capt. R.—You take away my breath. I can’t re- 
ceive all this at once, and I fear you’re bouncing, 
Humphreys, or else the world has turned topsy- 
turvy, whilst I have been locked up-in ice these four 
years, almost as fast as a block of freestone. I 
thought if any body had climbed to the top of the 
tree in England, it would have been Huskisson. 

Capt. H.—Poor Huskisson! he’s gone; he was 
run down by an engine at the opening of the Liver. 
pool railway, and killed. 

Capt. R.—Horrible! I am almost afraid toask who 
is alive. But tell me, how is my old neighbor 
and his daughte-:, a pretty little girl just left school. 

Capt. H.—Little girl!\She is Mrs. ———, and 
hase a fine boy a year old. 

Capt. R.—You don’t say so: the chit! Well, I 
see the world’s going on the old principle still; but 
every thing seems to be done quicker in England 
than it used to be. What is Walter Scott’s last tale 7 

Capt. H.—Ah! He has told his last; we have 
got to the Finis: the bright star has set. But I have 
news for you—the course of the Niger has been dis. 
covered. 

Capt. R.—Who is the lucky man? 

Capt. H.—Two young chaps called Lander; one 
of them was the attendant of poor Clapperton.— 
They are well behaved, steady lads, and they have 
done what so many fine fellows perished in attempt- 
ing. They have traced the river to the Bight of 
Benin. One of them has gone out again, and it will 
be well if the dysentary does not catch him this time. 

Capt. R.—(Sighing) I was not born under so for. 
tunate a star. But I have done what man could do, 
and suffered more than most. Even Barrow will con. 
fess that. 

Capt. H.—Every body will confess it. Cheer up 
man, you have solved the problem one way at least ; 
you could not find a passage where there was none. 
Four winters in the ice is what no man ever endur. 
ed before. The world will give you every credit for 
bravery, perseverence, and skill, not to be outdone 








Capt. R.—Do you think so? 











METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
From the 10th to the 31st of December, 1833, inclusive. 
(Communicated for the American Railroad Journal and Advocate of Internal Improvements.} 












































Ther- | Barome- . Strength of | Clouds from af ; 
Date. | Hours. | ometr| ter. Winds. What.” \whet direction Weather. 
Dec. 10..| 6a.m/ 36 | 30.00} swby w fresh 2 fair 
10 40 | 30.01 | wsew—wnw i - cloudy from wNw 
2p.m.} 40 | 30.02 | wnw—nw stormy wNw a% 
6 39 | 30.10 NW fresh y= 
10 38 | 30.15 me ‘ sie 2 
“ 11..] 6a.m) 36 | 30.16 NNW Nw fair 
w by 8 
10 38 | 30.18 moderate ae . 
2p.m.! 41 | 30.11 : whys |.. —haze bank at w 
6 37 | 30.13 3 on hazy 
10 34 | 30.14 és : on ¥ —fair 
“ 12..] 6a.m.) 26 | 30.20) Nn byw ‘ wsw fair : 
10 28 | 30.23 sig we sf 
2p.m.; 32 | 30.20 NNW clear 
6 31 | 30.24 <a 
10 26 | 30.29 <3 
“ 13..] 6a.m.| 22 | 30.34 light 
10 26 | 30.35 e% cc 
2p.m.. 32 | 30,29 NE—SE faint 
6 30. | 30.30 NE . 
10 26 | 30.31 at 
; (w bys 
“ 14.,] 6am) 22 | 30.28 mod. fresh] “$"2*% letoudy 
10 23 | 90.96| webyx | fresh | foe] .. 
2p.m.j 27 | 30.14 ENE jstrong-gale ENE id 
6 r 31 | 30.05 Ba gale ' —snowy 
- 110 31. | 29.93 i+. —strong —snow* 
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Ther- |Barome- . Strength of | Clouds from 
Date. Hours. mometr.| ter. Winds. Wind. e what diction Weather, 
Dec. J5..| 6a.m.| 30 | 29.88 NbyE strong snow 
10 29 | 29.93 N fresh ss —cloudy 
2p.m.| 31 | 29.99 of or N cloudy 
6 30 | 30.09} N by w | moderate NNW wt 
10 29 | 30.15 “e ae hazy 
“ 16..,6a.m.) 27 | 30.25 NNE ENE cloudy 
10 30 | 30.27| NE—ENE : ay 
2p.m.| 35 | 30.24 ENE a 
6 34 | 30.20 ‘s fresh 
10 34 | 30.13 strong--gale da —rainy 
“ 17..; 6a.m.| 39 | 29.72 os -* rainy 
10 40 | 29.63 —E heavy galet rain 
2p.m.| 43 | 29.50] ne by & | -.—mod. = —cloudy —rainy 
6 42 | 29.57 ite aa 
. 410 39 | 29.60 cloudy 
“ 18..] 6a. 39 | 29.63 ~ 
10 40 | 29.67 oe “= NE 
2p.m.| 41 | 29.72 NNE fresh 
6 37 | 29.80 a 
10 35 | 29.91 Ss wa es ee 
* 19,..| 6a.m.) 32 | 30.00 NbyE moderate NNE fair 
10 34° | 30.18 NNE o ee a 
2p.m.| 36 | 30.19 N by E Nn byE 7 
6 32 | 30.24 e clear 
10 29- | 30.27 2% we 
* 20..; 6a.m.| 24 | 30.31 nby w 
10 27 .| 30.36 N 
2p.m.} 32 | 30.30 wa 
6 31 | 30.30 calm 
10 27 =| 39.32 a “a ws 
“ 21..{ 6a.m.) 25 | 30.28 NbyE light wsw fair 
10 29 30.30 BS: 6a we re 
2p.m.| 36 | 30.25 | sw—wnw faint “¢ 
6 34 | 30.23] s westerly cloudy —rain and sleet . 
10 34 | 30.20 rainy—moon visible at times 
“ 92..|6a.m.| 34 | 30.10 NNW “4 Ay fair 
10 36 | 30.12 NW moderate | -.—WNW 
2p.m.|. 40 | 30.11 <a WNW rz 
6 37 | 30.20 clear 
10 35 | 30.23 calm . 
“ 93,.| 6a.m.| 34 | 30.25 NNE faint w bys {fair 
10 36 | 30.28 ~ ~ oi 
2p.m.| 37 | 30.24 cloudy 
6 36 | 30.20 cs 
10 36 | 30.10 a - rainy 
“ 24..| 6a.m.| 40 | 29.82 NE strong NE 
10 39 | 29.86 NNE—N ..—fresh . ‘ 
wsw : 
2p.m.| 40 | 29.85 NNW fresh ; ‘sae cloudy —fair 
6 39 | 29.88 moderate ae 
10 39 | 29.88 
“ 25...) Ga.m| 38 | 29.78 calm and foggy 
10 39 | 29.77 NE moderate rainy 
2p.mj 40 | 29.60) Nne—n oy rain —snow and rain 
6 38 | 29.63 NNW és 
10 36 | 29.68 rainy 
“.26..| 6a.m.| 38 | 29.97 WNW fresh ; = fair 
10 41 | 30.03] ..—wbys os 
2p.m.} 39 | 30.10 w by N w byN a 
6 35 | 30.11 |w by s—wsw clear 
10 34 | 30.11 wsw Fe 
» “ 27..| 6a.m.| 32 | 30.10 w byN : fair 
10 33 | 30.11 |wnw-w by N ae +e 
2p.m.) 34 | 30.10) wbyn .* ; 
6 31 | 30.09 Ais WNW 
10 30 30.09 a at 
“ 98..| 6a.m.} 27 | 30.05 wsw wsw 
10 31 | 30.10 mee .. 
wsw 
2p.m.| 33 | 30.08 w bys ee whbys_ jcloudy 
6 33 | 30.04 a: moderate +e ye 
10 33 | 30.06 “a ws - 
“ 99..) 6a.m.| 35 30.14 - wbyN fair and pleasant 
10 37 | 30.19 | ..—w by N os ° 
2pm. 41 | 90.20! .—wbys|  .. — -* 
6 36 | 30.27 wsw light oe 
10 34 30.30 ss és 
“« 30..| 6a. 33 | 30.28] ~- ENE cloudy 
10 35 | 30.35 ay 8 os 
2p.m.|° 36 | 30.25 ad ae rainy 
6 39 | 30.21 faint _ 
10 41 30.17 a SF oe 
“ 31,.] 6a. 39 | 30.02 | nne—NbyE cloudy and foggy 
10 41 | 30.04 |N-nnw-w bys oe wsw ‘i 
2p.m.| 43 | 29.96 wsw moderate be fair 
6 42 | 29 93 v% aie n 
Willen 10 39 -| 29.96 be +4 a's cloudy 
Im December, the observations of winds from the North-Eastern quarter, were 79i—from the South-Eastern, 1—from 
\the*Soutti-Western, 23—from the North-Western, 43%. 





* The snow storm of the 14th commenced at Baltimore at. half 


‘observations of the direction uf clouds or 
quarter, 28—from the South-Eastern, 1 


highe 


r currents, for the same month, were as follows : From the North- 


rom the South-Western, 53i—from the North-Western, 25%. 
of the barometer 30.50 in—Minimum, 29.50 in.—Range, 1. in. 


past eleven on Saturday morning, and at Philadelphia at 


4 o'clock 1n the afternoon, and continued about the same length of time as here. 


eres Be 


erat the eastward tha 


than the average 


was slower 
hours in travelling from New-York to Portland. 


after the gale had 
only by olniing 


Goce 


circuitous 


back the 


n usual; or, in other words, the prog’ 


t 
wind 


> common notion that the violent westerly wind which commonly succeeds an 
easterly gale, is disproved by 
no change to the westward—the 


th, as well as that of the preceding Saturday, commenced somewhat earlier at the south and 
of these two storms from south-west towards the 


of other storms. The storm of the 17th is said to have been near twenty-four! 


opposing 


he facts attending the gale of the Fh, whichy tm spre of 
ior 


to blow from the north-eastern quarter 
tisfactoril. 


continuing 
beyond the eastern limits of the United States. Such facts can he sti 
or whirlwind character of these 


storms. 


ee ee 


ly accounted 


= id 





GRACIE, PRIME & 20. beving this da en into 
ea JOHN CLARKSON JAY, will condone their 
business under the same firm.—New-York, let MNetoher, 1938" 


FOR SALE, “gna ates gu 
33> ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW- 
LEDGE—A Quarteily Journal, by Professor 
Phitade)phia, begun in the spring of 1882, with 
dedicate J to Historical and Natural Sciences, 
ture, &c. at one doliar per annum, SP Ergh 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in2 vo! 
with 1U0 plates, containing also the economical of 
500 genera of American planta.{$3. 5 PES 
MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with 8 figures. 25 cents. ’ - 
FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. } @ollar. 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figures—price : 
*,* Orders for these works, or any other of Pr 
nesque’s, received at this office. aot 


Ig TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmy aie 
facturers of Railroad Rope, having removed i 
to 








mentto Hudson, under the rame ot Durfee, May & 

supply Rope of any required length (without 

clined planes of Railroags at the shortest 

them in any of the principal cities in the United 

the quality of Rope, the public arereferredto J.B. Jer 

M. & H.R. R. Co., Albany ; or James Archibald, 

Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, 

dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, t 

January 29, 1833. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECT! 
> INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and 
all kinds devised or built in New.York, or any part” 
United States, as cheap as any other combustible .| 
Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a 
additional expense. ‘ —> 
SHIPS of all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at a small expense. bs cS 

For sale, 10,000 Ibs. of ANTIGNIS8, or Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per Ib. PES 
Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Professor of wey 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, ‘ke. in Philadelphia, No. 59 Ne 
Sth street. A pamphlet given ‘i 

Reterences in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Me- 
chanics’ Magazine; Messrs. Rushton & Aspinwall. ggis 
Editors in the city or country, copying 
will receive a commission on any ene 
means. 


F3 tf 











RIMMEE 





em" 
me + 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS, 
33> SIMON FAIRMAN, of the village af urgh, in 
he county of Renaselaer, and state of New-York, has in 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought 
with square points, This machine will make. about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a minute, and in 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for 3 is 
hammered and comes from the mach’ 
jrednessa, that its capacity for being clenched ig eameeee. 
One horse power is sufficient to drive one mach may 
easily be applied where such — driving is in 
operation. Said Fairman will make, vend and wi ! 
chines as above, to any persons who may apply for the 
asthey may be made, and on the most reasonable 
also desires to sell one halfof his t right for the use of, 
machines throughout the United States. - Any 
further information, or to purchase, will please to” * 
machine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the 
singburgh.— August 14, 1833. 


TO RAILROAD COMPANI 








Es. 
3 PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of Philadelphia, will 

undertake to build CARS that will-carry along their own rs 

way, and may be used on level M*Adam roads. They will 

save ten millions of money to be wasted.on 1000 miles ofiron 

cailroads to be laid in the United. States within a few. 

and dispense with tracks and double tracks. These Catt ay 

be drawn by horses or steam. Heclaims ‘to have 

them ever since 1925, by his eaveats fiied in the a 

Apply, post paid. SIRIMM& 


TO STEAMBOAT COMP ARIES. Saal 
> PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE, of gras 
his services to render steamboate incombuatiblg, and” 





to sink, even by the bursting of boilers, or ng against 
snags, sawyers androcks. Th’s will save many much 
property, and the lives of hundrede every year. T who 
neglect this easy improvement, deserve to be and de- 
serted by the _—s as unmindfulofsafety. Apply, post paid. 
SIRJIMM&F * 





ANY SEED STORE AND HORTICULTURAL. 
yn - POSITORY. ie ual 


The subseriber having resumed the charge of the 
above establishment, is now ena! to : 
ders and others with FRESH G 
u very favorable terms, and of ‘ 
1833, warrantcd of the best quality.- ~. » ‘a . 
The greatest care and attention has been bestowed_ 
growing and saving of Seeds, and none will be soldat 
lishment excepting t hose raised expressly for it, aud 
encedseedsmen; and those kinds imported w: 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as 


genuine, 
a is carnesiiy yoasee ed Sed vo be suerte at el 
after, t u represented to. 
possible t» obviate unfavorable seasons ces. but 


Atonivene 
Field Enmnip Seeds well w 


Cataiogues may he had at ore; if sent 
will bo forwarded gratis. Orders solicited easly, 
justice can be done in the.execution. 


*s* Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit:— -_e 

New Vorx Farmer and American Gardener’ 

Mecuanics’ Macazine and Register 


ments. > reer se 
American RatLroap JournaL and Advocate of Internal Im- 


; and 
New-Yorx Americ 4, Daily, Tri- Weekly, and | y 
tr or all of which may be scen and obtained by thowe 
ish them, by calling at 347 North Market street, 
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List of Subscribers who have paid in advance 
to the year 1835. 

Ayres, John B., Jonesborough, Ala. 

Ackley, Julius, Ithaca, N. ~" 

Ackley, Henry, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Akins, Jonathan, Pawlings, Dutchess co. N. Y. 

Albers, J. H., New-York City. 

ice, Mejor Phila wed 

Major, Philadelphia. 

Beebee, J. S., Ithaca, x. Y. 

Berrian, Richard, New-York City. 

Bliss, N., New-York City. 

Railroad & Coal Company, Beaver Meadow, Pa. 

Benner, Jacob, Bainbridge, Ross co., Ohio. 

Buel, jr., Jesse, Albany, N.Y. 

Canfield, Lt., Paterson, N. J. 

Clarke, 8. P., Pendleton, Niagara co., N. Y. 


_ AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 
No. 81 Barclay street. 
He. - HUXLEY & COvcy Produce Brokers, offer their ser- 
vices in selling and buying all kinds ef Country Produce, and 
Farming and Gardening implements. 


STEPHENSON, 
Builder of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroads 
No. 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 
3" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that parto 


the ee and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
Jw 








LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
THE AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, respectfully inform the public, and es 
ally Railroad and Tran tion Companies, that they 
ave become sole proprietors of certain improvements in the 
construction of Locomotive Engines. and other railway car- 





Chamberlain, Jos., Homer Village, N. Y. 
' Dennis, C. C., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dennistoun, G. V., Albany, N. Y. 
Erwin, J. W., Richmond, Indiana. 
ie 2, West oe com * 
ing, Augustus, New-York City. 
Fraser, See Rickeond, Indiana. . 
flopkine. J penn, Ye re Main. 
‘ + John, ver Meadow, Pa. 
ps cei N., Baltimore, Md. 
H a n, —— N. Y. 
High, Henry, Reading,.Pa. 
Hezzard, Thomas, Baltimore, Md. | 
el Robert, Little Falls, N. Y. 
ie & Young, Dresden, Yates co., N. Y. 
Knight, John. Baltimore, Md. 
Leonard, L,. Ithaca, N. Y. 
a, James, Boston, Mass. 
» Henry, Richmond, Indiana. 
Mason, R. B., Parsippany, N. J. 
Maurice, James, Erie, Pa. 
Murray, Jamés D., New Hope, Pa. 
Mansfeld, Lt. J. F., Savannah, Geo. 
Miller, Geo. C., Bordentown, N. J. 
Mallory, Meredith, Penn Yan, Yates co., N. Y. 
w, Hugh, Jonesborough, Ala. 
M‘Laughlin, John, Jonesborough, Ala. 
Morris, 0. C., Baltimore, Md. 
Nichols, B. R., Boston, Mass. 
Pardee, A., Beaver Meadow, Pa. 
ee “age hreann, N. Y. 
mpell » G. J., Owego, Tioga co., N. Y. 
Phillip, rt, Reames ides. 
Potter, Charles, Providence, R. I. 
Reynolds, L. O., Savannah, Geo. 
Raueh and Runyon, Lexington, Ky. 
Rhodes, Wm., Richmond, Vt. 
Smith, J. L., New-York City. 
Smith, R. S., Suffolk, Va. 
Shulz, ore N. C. 
Sargeant, . B., Fort Ann, Wash. co., N. Y. 
r, J. L., New-York City. 
= > pf ie; pag pated N. Y. 
‘aylor, jr.. W., New-York City. 
Macess: iiishs, South Wrentham, Mass. 
Vv raaff, J. S., Lexington, Ky. 
Van wick, John, Penyan, Yates co., N.Y. 
Ww J. F., Erie, Pa. 
Ww k, C. F., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wing, Elihu, Quaker Hill, N. Y. 
Woodward, W.A., Ithaca, N. Y. 


‘Willard, W. T., New-York City. 
John R., ditto. 

Yates & M‘Intyre, ditto. 

—— = 








riages, d. to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 
Enginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction of 
‘Locomotive Engines, Tenders, &c. with which they may be 


|favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 


any engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 

They have already in their —— the requisite appara- 
tus for the construction of three clagses of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. : 
The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at a speed of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 22 1-2 miles per hour. 
Their pty eng noe other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 


not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 


to their durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re- 


irs. 
Perne engines will be adapted to the use of anthracite coal, 
pine wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 


jengines. 


he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode- 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. 

All orders for engines, &c. and ether communications in re- 
ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 


By order of the Company, 
4 WILLIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 
December 2d, 1833. 


For further jzinformation on_ this subject ‘see No. 49, page 
72 of this Journal. 6 





SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

3-3 Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assorcment of Engineering Instruments, maodufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J3l 6t corner of Maidenlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

13> The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles o1 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a Telescope at- 
:ached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, witb two Telescopea—and a Levelling Instruinent, with « 
Goniometer attached, eae a to Railroad purpo- 
368, M. J. YOUNG 





Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 
The following recommendations aze respectfully submitted 
to Kagineers, Surveyors, and others interested.: - 
Baltimore, 1832. 
In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Ba!'timore and Ohio Rail. 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information 
Ihe whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num. 
ver of the ‘* Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex. 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra. 


jduation Department. 


Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They havi 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from acc:dents to whicl 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasser 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road, . 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 





AN INTERESTING AND USEFUL MAP. 
A friend of ours has now ina state of forwardness, a 
: upon which will be delineated nearly all the Rail- 
cathode wary U. States. at 2 fag a to show 
the. connexion ifferent lines, 
) cede may hereafter be constructed to 
them. It will be completed in a few weeks, 
either in sheets, or put up in morocco for 


ny ARB Wal eet 
“August 14, 1833. 


Wall street. 
NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 
AS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
¢, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
h Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil- 
‘warranted, for safety and economy, to whan as 


na Ma Paes 
r to t of the kind. heretofure used, The fulles: 
Hg Mads Marie} that work shall be done weli, andon rea- 


h 
he PLO eee pereenyy  Sepeenaly 

















pe, in place of the vane sights, leaves the enginee) 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience o! 
the Coimpase. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay instrument that I have ye: 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preterred to all other: 
now in use for laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 

Respectiully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superinteridagt of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philedeiphia, February, 1833. 
Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
hong 2s ** Patent Improved Compass,’ I can safely say I be 
lieve it te be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in a and as such most cheertully recommend it to En- 











RAILWAY IRON. 


Flat Bare in 
a na ‘nani tons of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthsol lato 16 
do. 1} do. do. | feer counter sunk 
40 do. 14 do. do. | holes, endscutat 
800 do. 2 do. do. fanangle of 45 de- 
800 do. 2} do. do. | grees with epli- 
soon expected, cing plates, naile 
J to suit. 


250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, withthe requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 
The above will be sold free of duty, to State Governmente, 
and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G. RALSTON. 
9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kinds of Raile, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those dieposed to 
examine them. o7T3meowr 





RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

3} Also, AXLES furnished and fied to wheels complete 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street, New-York, will be promptly at- 
tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 

J8 ° ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 








INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 


wg EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 58 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Eng:neers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnigh at the shortest notice, and on 
tairterms. Instruments repaired fwith care and promptitude. 
- For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
{astruments are held, xf respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 


To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Balhimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company. This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier periou, but wag intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instrumente, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such tney 
should be found to possess. 

Iv is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured {rom our northern ci- 
iies are considered good, 1 havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
ihe Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
iast twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, Or from accidents, to which all Inetruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe eame time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artista engaged in their construction, 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged i Internal Improvements, whe 
may require Inetruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture, wpe ea Spirit levele, and £arvey- 
a Compasses ; and take eter in expreasing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared.well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu. 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me io poeeese al] the modern 
improvement of construction, of which eo mary have bean 
nade within these few years ; and I have vo dcubt bet they 
will give every satisfaction when used inthe field, 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8. Civil Engineer. 


Baltimore, May lat, 1833. 

To Mesers Ewin'and Heartte—As'you have asked me to give 
my vpinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu. 
-acture which I have cither used er examined, I ch ly-state 
that as far as my opporwunities of my becoming aqua: with 
their aualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 
che skill displayed in their conatruction. The neatness of their 
work are been the subject of frequent remark by my 
self, and oft abceracy oi their performance I have r 
satisiactery assurance from others, whose opinion 1 " 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, to 
relieve ue of the uecessity of setiding eleewhere for w 








we 
gineers Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. ||may want in our line, deserve the unqu a 
Germantown, February, 1838, ||9UT warmencouragement, Wishing youall thes which 
yom a yoor pas I have weed inecrumenta Made by Mr. W. J. ||7ourenterprize so well merits, I remain, De ee 
Vhil . ; 

Sere a Theodolite with thes pecsnlcaly abe mipan Da peeper Civil Engineerip the service cf the Baltimore and Ral! 
I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin road Cempany. REL age > 3 Se 
out Railroads, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi-|| A number of other letters are in a be 

as ange oo -4 o tO Sw — Up ag in oo but are too lengthy. e should be happy te 
ng. * submitthem u a) wo persons destreus of perus- 
mt ly  Gepmant. and Norriet. Refiroad’ soe mt a " ale a pat 











